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THE PRODIGAL SON. 


(SEE PLATE.) 


Wuo will be hardy enough to attempt a’ para- 
phrase of this tale, so inimitable in its simplici- 
ty and unstudied pathos? It may be marred; to 
mend it is not in human genius. 

The whole of the character of the Divine 
Teacher stands in striking contrast with hu- 
man eloquence. With an accurate regard to 
the character of his hearers, his instructions 
were 80 given as to reach at once their under- 
standings, to fix themselves lastingly in the 
memory, and with the best’ possible adaptedness 
to reach the heart, and influence the springs of 
action. With no effort at oratory—with no 
glosses of rhetoric—his language was yet elo- 
quence of the highest order, because most true 
to nature and best adapted to a desired effect. 

President Dwight, in a sermon on this para- 
ble, pronounces it’ upon the whole, the best 
prosaic composition in the Scriptures. The 
narrative is told with the simplicity of a child, 
and with a skill which answers to the highest 
Wish of criticism, The facts are selected with 
extreme felicity, and arranged in the happiest 
order. The language is so concise that there is 
hot a word to spare, and so perspicuous, that 
not another word is necessary. No story, of 
the same length, is equally important to man, 
orequally pathetic. Itends also precisely where 
it ought, with a complete annunciation of the 
catastrophe, and at the interesting moment when 
the feelings are raised to the highest pitch. It 
contains almost as many truths as words, and 


all these are fraught with instruction of the 
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most momentous nature: while the moral, if I 
may call it such, deeply interests the inhabitants 
of Heaven, and awakens hope and transport in 
the whole family of Adam.” 

In the parable delineated in the Plate we see 
the waywardness of youth—the impatience of 
restraint under the parental roof—the eagerness 
to launch out upon a sea of unstinted pleasures, 
followed by the usual natural consequences of 
vicious’ and thoughtless indulgence. How 
touchingly is the condition of the young man 
displayed, employed in the degrading office of 
tending swine, and, in the depth of his poverty, 
envying the very beasts he feeds, the coarse 
food allotted them—then suddenly arousing him- 
self as from a dream, and remembering the 
abundance of his father’s house—the resolution, 
abandoning all filial claim, to throw himself, a 
penitent, on the favor of a father whose bounty 
he had so abused, and to ask, not the forfeited 
place of a son, but the humble station of a ser- 
vant ;—then the ready forgiveness—the affec- 
tionate embrace—the joyous banquet—how like 
a father—how deeply touching the delineation 
of ready mercy to the repentant, shown by our 
heavenly Father! Then comes the selfish 
coldness of the elder brother—what a rebuke to 
Jewish pride and pharisaic self-righteousness ! 
This exhibition of the Almighty in the tender 
character of a father, has softened and worn to 
repentant humility many a wandering prodigal 
whose heart has stood ont in iron firmness 
against all@he thunders of Sinai. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME GUIZOT. 


BY R. R. BAIRD. 


Durine the night of the first of January, 1797, 
a man of about sixty years of age might have 
been seen leaning on a window, in a small vil- 
lage in France. His weary eyes were lifted 
towards Heaven, where the stars were peace- 
fully shining—as if to implore the mercy of 
God; then turning them to earth again, he 
seemed to feel that it was in vain to ask for 
pity ;—for he could not see any one as void of 
joy and comfort as himself, and he felt that the 
tomb was not far distant. Already he had de- 
scended sixty steps of the ladder which was to 
lead him into eternity, and since his youth he 
had only been carrying along with him, crimes 
and remorse. His health was destroyed, his 
soul debased and cast down, his heart torn by 
remorse, and his old age was embittered by 
vexation and grief. 
appeared before him, and reminded him of that 
solemn day when his venerable father placed 
him at the entrance of those two roads, one of 
which leads to a peaceful and happy country, 
covered with fertile pastures and harvests, on 
which a bright sun shines continually, filled 
with most harmonious murmurs, and watered 
by clear springs ;—while the other leads to an 
abode of darkness, to a den inhabited only by 
serpents, and filled with everything that is 
loathsome. 

But, alas! the serpents clung to his breast, 
the poison polluted his lips, and he now could 
tell where he was, for he had chosen the latter 
path. 

Again he lifted up his hollow eyes to Heaven 
with unspeakable anxiety, and exclaimed; «O 
youth, return! O my father! place me again 
at the entrance of life, that I may choose the 

other way, which leads to happiness and joy!” 
’ But neither youth nor his father returned, for 
they were both gone for ever. He saw a light 
rise above the level of the marshes and again 
disappear; and then he said to himself: « Thus 
was I in my days of folly!”- Then he saw a 
meteor dart across the heavenly vault, waver 
for a moment, and then vanish. “Ah! thus 
am I now!” exclaimed he again ;—and the 
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sharp, bitter stings of repentance struck deeper 
than ever into his criminal heart. 

Then he remembered all the men of his own 
age; those whom he once knew, and knew no 
more—who now, scattered over all parts of the 
earth, were sowing the seeds of truth and vir. 
tue, and were now spending the New-Years 
eve in the midst of their happy families. The 
sound of the village bell, which celebrates this 
new step of time, sounded from the church in 
a tone of praise and thanksgiving. It reminded 
him of his beloved parents, of the petitions they 
used to offer up to heaven in his behalf on that 
solemn day; of the counsels and reproois, 
which in this awful moment he would willingy 
have received, to hear again the familiar sound 
of their voices. Prayers and wishes which 
had never been realized ; counsels by which he 
had never profited. Overburdened with grei 
and shame, he could no longer turn his eyes to 
that heaven where his father was; but filling 
with tears they fell on the snow, which covered 
the ground; he sighed, and seeing nothing to 
console him, he could not refrain from again 
exclaiming: “Oh! happy youth, beloved father, 
I mourn your loss; return, O return to me!” 

And his youth and his father did return, jor 
all was but a dream which had disturbed hin, 
on the first night of the new year ; he was stl 
young, and his father was living ;—the fauls 
he had committed were alone a reality. He 
returned heartfelt thanks to God that his yout! 
was not indeed past, and that he might be able 
to leave the path of vice to regain the path 0! 
virtue, which would lead him to the land 0! 
happiness, covered with abundant harvests. 

Return with him, O my young readers; re- 
gain the path of virtue and happiness, if, like 
him, you have wandered away from it. This | 
terrible dream will, hereafter, be your judgment. 
Some day, like him, you may be worn down 
with sorrows and perhaps crimes; and the. | 
in vain will you cry out, “ Happy, innocent | 
youth, Oh return to me, that I may choose the 
path which I have forsaken ! ” 

Your happy youth will never return. 











WASHINGTON. 


Ix every clime and civilized tongue the name 
of Washington is honored with a reverence sel- 
dom paid to a mere man. Every year his mem- 
ory and his fame are blooming fresher and more 
fragrant. The immortality of his name is sure, 
depending not upon monuments of brass or mar- 
ble, which time soon destroys, but upon the 
ever-during and admiring appreciation of worth 
and virtue implanted in the human breast. 

The character of Washington is of an order 
different from that of other great men. It is not 
the greatness of Casar, of the Scipios, of Han- 
nibal, of Napoleon, or Wellington. Neither of 
these is his exact parallel. In some respects 
each of them surpassed him. In completeness, 
symmetry, finish, and beauty of character, he 
far surpassed any of them, and his biography 
leaves its own peculiar impression upon our 
heart. 

It will be an interesting exercise to analyze 
briefly the character and claim of Washington 
to immortality. What were the elements of 
that character, what the distinguishing excellen- 
ces of that great man to which the people of 
all civilized countries pay such willing tribute 
of honor and admiration ? 

In the first place, Washington was very little 
indebted to the circumstances of his birth for his 
subsequent fame. He boasted of no noble or 
princely descent. No royal blood or alliance 
gave éclat to his deeds. On such a foundation 
many names in history rest for their celebrity. 
Washington sprang from a plain, though highly 
respectable parentage, and at the age of ten 
years was left a fatherless boy, with a high- 
minded and devoted mother to direct his tender 
years ; but no influence of illustrious ancestry 
and relationship paved and facilitated his glorious 
career. He was to carve his own fortune, and 
ennoble his own name, and immortality was to 
be his, not by inheritance but by achievement. 

The fame of Washington does not rest, in any 
noteworthy degree, upon his personal, physical 
courage. That he possessed such courage was 
never questioned by any unprejudiced person. 
The situation of Washington was often extreme- 
ly perilous. In the disastrous defeat of Brad- 
dock, Washington was one of the aids of that 
unfortunate general, and was constantly em- 
ployed during the whole of the bloody conflict, 
in conveying his superior’s orders to the different 
parts of the field. Every other officer on horse- 
back was either killed or wounded, and Wash- 
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ington himself had two horses killed under him, 
and four balls passed through different parts of 
his coat. An Indian warrior, after the tragedy, 
declared that Washington was never born to be 
killed by a bullet; « for,” said he, « I had sev- 
enteen fair shots at him with my rifle, and yet 
I could not bring him to the ground.” In all 
the terrific slaughter of this dreadful day, we 
find Washington perfectly cool and collected, 
and the same character of imperturbable courage 
was displayed by him invariably in circumstan- 
ces of danger ; but mere physical courage was 
not the quality that distinguished him pre-emi- 
nently from other men. Bonaparte, on many 
occasions, particularly at the terrible bridge of 
Lodi, displayed the highest degree of personal 
daring and disregard of death. Alexander and 
Cesar were brave men. Yet there might have 
been found in the camps of all these warriors 
soldiers as brave as their leader, as regardless, 
or more so of danger, suffering, and death. In- 
deed, mere physical courage is a frequent char- 
acteristic of very inferior men, and though 
cowardice would indelibly disgrace a soldier, 
mere courage goes but very little to confer the 
character of greatness. It is at best but a phy- 
sical quality, which the horse he rides shares 
equally with him, and which is found as per- 
fectly among men of almost no intellect, and 
among all ranks of the brute creation, as it is in 
the Marlboroughs, the Nelsons, and the Wel- 
lingtons of the world. 

Nor did the greatness of Washington consist 
in acquaintance with military science. That he 
was well versed in the art of war, that he had 
carefully studied the theory of military opera- 
tions, is not doubted. But he had many equals 
and not a few superiors in thisart. The French 
army of the Republic had some such. Bona- 
parte could have mustered almost a regiment of 
officers, finished in all that pertains to military 
science, whom yet the world will never regard 
with the admiration awarded to Washington. 
Experience amply shows that a man may have 
very little intellect, and no moral worth at all, 
and yet be athorough master of military science. 
How much higher or better than a brute was 
Lord Nelson, whose tactics annihilated the na- 
val power of France, or Prince Blucher, who 
sealed the fate of Waterloo and the world ? 

Nor was it the number or the greatness of his 
battles, that so established the immortality of 
Washington. When we read the history of the 
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wars of Europe, when we pass in review the ; 


battles of Hohenlinden, Marengo, Austerlitz, 


battle-fields of Trenton, Monmouth, Princeton, 


birth-struggles of freedom, and celebrated over 
the world, we are instantly struck with the vast 
disparity in the latter instances, in the forces 
employed, the desperation of their conflict, and 
the total of their losses or triumphs. The ar- 


mies of the revolution dwindle into guerilla * 


bands, and their modest chief would scarcely 
have been seen amid the blaze of a soirée of 
European lieutenants, The grandeur and glory 
of the American contest, the ever-fresh and fra- 
grant fame of the Father of his country, must 
be measured by some other principle of compu- 
tation than the number in the battle, or the dead 
upon the field. We must find the moral ele- 
ment of the strife, before we understand why 
the eyes of civilized mankind rest with more in- 
terest upon the p!ain of Monmouth than upon 
the field of Austerlitz, and why Napoleon him- 
self reverently bows at the name of Washington. 

The greatness of Washington did not consist 
in his superior mental activity, or comprehen- 
siveness of view, or earnestness of application 
to the duties of his situation. He was distin- 
guished in all these respects. His office as 
commander-in-chief of the army of the revolu- 
tion was no sinecure. The whole soul of 
Washington was given to its responsibilities. 
With a wakeful vigilance that knew no relax- 
ation, and sought no repuse till his mission was 
accomplished, he studied all the difficulties of 


his situation, and seized every opportunity and } 


advantage with a zeal which the intenseness of 
his patriotism forbade to be less, and the limits 
of the human mind forbade to be greater. From 
the day this great and good man received his 
commission, till the day when he resigned it in- 
to the hands of Congress, every faculty of that 
noble mind was strained to its utmost tension in 
its labors of patriotism, in its toil for freedom. 
Yet we can easily find parallels to Washington’s 
mental activity, comprehensiveness, and appli- 
cation. In these respects, Napoleon was a 
greater man. His activity appeared superhuman, 
and seemed to render him ubiquitous. He ktlew 
everybody and everything. The lowest officer, 
if guilty of a fault, felt that the emperor knew 
it. All the complicated concerns of the army 
and the empire seemed to be under his immediate 
inspection. Many of his most important inter- 
nal improvements, as roads, bridges, schools, 
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were planned and ordered in camp, amid two 


> hundred thousand troops, or in the heat of q 
Jena, Borodino, Leipsic, and Waterloo, and then ; 
turn to our own revolutionary history, and the ; 


campaign. No detail of business was too minue 
to engage his attention, and no number of 0). 


; jects of care distracted his mind. The more we 
Yorktown, and other places memorable for the ° 


reflect upon the prodigious amount of distinct, 


3 clear thought bestowed by Napoleon upon the 


thousandfold interests of his empire, and the 
minute, exaet, and wise direction which he per- 
sonally gave to them all, the more we are fille 
with astonishment. Great as were his exertions 
in the field, rapid and startling as were his mili. 
tary combinations and movements, they were as 
nothing compared with his labors in the cabinet 
Yet all this did not make Napoleon a Wash. 
ington. 
Wherein, then, consisted that peculiar andj | 
commanding greatness which is the acknow. 
ledged character of Washington? It did not 
consist in his genius, his military science, his 
enterprise, his skill, or his suecesses in the 
field. All this he might have been and done, 
and yet not have been that Washington whose 
name is now a household word, and whose 
memory reposes, a sacred trust, in the bosoms ) 
of all civilized men, to be guarded and handed 
down from father to son, till the end of time. 
The great Roman master has remarked, that 
no man can be a truly great orator without in- 
tegrity. We go farther, and say that no man 
can be truly great in any line of exertion, with- 
out integrity, without controlling virtuous pno- 
ciple. Without this, or at least the well-coun- 
terfeited appearance of it, the world, corrupt a 
it is, withholds its admiration. Oliver Crom- 
well was one of the ablest soldiers and states- 
men in English history. But the suspicion tha! 
rests on his integrity has blasted his fame. 
Napoleon’s memory is to a considerable extent 
loved and venerated by hie countrymen. But 
that love and veneration are based on the belie! 
that Napoleon did really, as he professed, live 
for the glory of France and not for his own ag- | 
grandisement; that his ambition, however wild 
and wasteful of human blood, was not eelfish 
but patriotic. Napoleon had evidently persuad- 
ed himself that, as he declared at St. Helena 
with evident sincerity, he was aiming at grea! 
and beneficent designs towards France and the 
world, when his career was arrested by the al- | 
lied arms. 
In regard to the character and designs of 
Washington there is and there can be no doubt | 
and no mistake. He was upright, a man of 0- | 
tegrity, of undissembled goodness, of piety, and | 
prayer, and his principles sanctified his counsels 
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and his arms, and were the basis of his success ; 
and of his enduring fame. The impression al- ; 
ways made by Washington, when living, upon ; 
the minds of those with whom he had inter- / 
course was, that he wag a man of extraordinary { 
purity of purpose, and of surprising practical ; 
wisdom. The writer of this had frequent op- ; 
portunity, a few years ago, of conversing with ; 
anumber of persons who had been neighbors » 
and close observers of Washington while his ; 
winter quarters were at Morristown, N. J. ; 
They all felt that he was a good man, and they 
remembered numerous incidents illustrative of 3 
this. They recalled his solitary, meditative 
walks, his seasons of retirement, his cheering in- } 
tercourse with the sick and distressed soldiery, 
his stern rebuke of profanity and irreverence, } 
and they pointed to the orchard in the rear of ; 
the pastor’s dwelling, as the spot on which the ; 
sacramental table was spread, and where the * 
Father of his country modestly seated himself 
among the pious villagers, to commemorate with 
them the Saviour’sdying love, and to express his 
humble reliance upon the Friend of Sinners. 
This goodness of character, this uprightness of 
moral principle, was the presiding influence in 
Washington’s career. Where it went, he went ; 
where it stayed, he stayed. Amid the darkest 
adversity it supported him, and amid prosperity 
and applause that would have intoxicated and 
ruined common men, it kept him true to him- 
self and to hiscountry. ff ever ambition whis- 
pered in his ear the idea of power and regal 
sway, it whispered in vain. Before he sub- 
dued British power he had conquered himself, 
and when, at the close of a long and toilsome 
war, he laid the sword of the public foe upon 
the altar of his country, he laid his own sword 
by its side, and retired a private, powerless man 
to the shades of Mount Vernon, and from that 
retreat looked out upon his free, happy, and 
rejoicing country, 


“And more true joy the virtuous patriot feels, 
Than Cesar, with a Senate at his heels.” 


In estimating the public services of Gen. 
Washington in the field and the cabinet, there 
is very little discrepancy of opinion in our day, 
though there was considerable in hisown. His 
generalship was sometimes severely criticised, 
and his views as a statesman were often as- 
sailed with great asperity. Now, no serious 
error, even unintentional, and of the judgment, 
is laid to his charge. All dissension is hushed. 
No man rails at Washington, none esteem him 
lightly. A despiser of that name would excite 
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universal surprise. In Great Britain, where he 
was once denounced as a rebel and an outlaw, 
he is universally regarded with the profoundest 
admiration and reverence. Indeed, as an orator 
of their own has said, “no people can claim, 
no country can appropriate him. The boon of 
Providence to the human race, his fame is eter- 
nity, and his residence creation. In the pro- 
duction of Washington, it does really appear as 
if Nature was endeavoring to improve upon her- 
self, and that all the virtues of the ancient world 
were but so many studies, preparatory to the 
patriot of the new. Individual instances, no 
doubt there were, splendid exemplifications of 
some single excellence. Cesar was merciful, 
Scipio was continent, Hannibal was patient, but 
it was reserved for Washington to blend them 
all in one, and, like the lovely masterpiece of 
the Grecian artist, to exhibit in one glow of as- 
sociated beauty, the pride of every model, and 
the perfection of every master. As a general, 
he marshalled the peasant into a veteran, and 
supplied by discipline the absence of experience ; 
as a statesman he enlarged the policy of the 
cabinet into the most comprehensive system of 
general advantage, and to the character of the 
soldier and the statesman added that of the 

Such is the fame of Washington—a fame to 
which nothing base can adhere, from which 
even envy and the force of national prejudice 
can take nothing away, and which shines as 
brightly in the firmament of Europe, as in the 
hemisphere he redeemed. 

The great lesson which this subject illustrates 
and enforces is, the superiority of moral excel- 
lence and power over every other. This we 
have seen is the peculiar charm in the character 
of Washington, and the peculiar and enduring 
basis of his fame. Such a fame can never per- 
ish while the moral constitution of man remains 
unchanged. It is a truth that, bad as the world 
is, and prone as men are to be led temporarily 
astray by false lights and deceitful shows of 
greatness, real worth and goodness, true inte- 
grity of character, will, other things being equal, 
exert the greatest influence on men’s minds, 
The world must and does acknowledge the beau- 
ty and supremacy of virtue. We wish our 
public men understood this. There is not a 
statesman in the land who would not have far 
greater influence and a loftier fame, if he were 
known to be a truly good man. Let an emi- 
nently virtuous and pious man, whose talents 
and qualifications in other respects are undoubt- 
ed, be nominated for some high office in the 
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gift of the popular suffrage, and depend upon it 
he will be a formidable antagonist to contend 
with. Cannot our readers call to mind facts 
corroborative of this remark? We could easily 
point to living examples, if it were delicate and 
proper. True, the honors due to virtue are 


NN, | 
sometimes delayed, sometimes withheld ti]! af. 
ter death, but it is an ordinance of heaven which 
can never be ultimately defeated, that the right. 
eous shall be had in everlasting remembrance, 
while the memory of the wicked shall perish, 

REFLECTOR. 


THOUGHTS AT TWILIGHT. 


BY Cc. W. 


Day fades away in night, 
And darkness reigns where light before ; 
Each lovely scene so bright 
Has cast the gloomy mantle o'er ; 
And where the eagle took his flight, 
The bird of evening slow doth soar. 


Spirit of thought, awake ! 

This is thine own, peculiar scene. 

The soul those chains would break 
Which bound its power in morning’s sheen. 
Possession of each bosom take, 

Thou, of each nobler fancy, queen ! 


All nature sleeps, and still 
I hear the gurgling streamlet’s sound, 
The gentle jittle rill 
That slowly dances o’er the ground ; 
While rising on yon verdant hill, 
The moon has spread her light around. 


This is the spirit’s hour, 
When contemplation spreads her wing, 
And guards from gayer power 
The solemn thoughts that in it spring, 
As closes now the tender flower, 
That to a stronger plant doth cling. 





As night upon the day, 
So gains the awful power of death 
Upon the form of clay, 
And binds the limb, and stops the breath ; 
When hope and pleasure fly away, 
And every power withereth. 
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For earth has not a flower 
That is not sweeter otherwhere. 
The lily of the bower 
In heaven’s soil will be more fair. 
For there will be no evening hour, 
To cover o’er its beauties there. 


And earth has not a mind 
Of nobler cast, that will not be 

To purer bliss consigned, 
When from the bonds of life ’t is free, 
When mortal things, the soul that bind, 
Are wrapt in immortality. 


There is a calm repose 
That fills me in this hallowed hour. 
The plants their blossoms close, 
And nature feels the solemn power ; 
And man forgets his daily woes, 
In sheltered quiet, like the flower. 


Sweet is the approach of night; 
Sweet, when the time of rest is nigh, 
And the last beam of light 
Passes the peaceful sleeper by ; 
As when the soul doth take its flight ;— 
A slumber that men call to die. 


To die !—there is no death 
For spirits ; and their prisons are 
When, bound in mortal breath, 
From heaven’s freedom they are far. 
But death the spirit brighteneth, 
To shine, like yonder twinkling star. 











MY FIRST SABBATH IN PARIS. 


BY PROF. C. A. GOODRICH. 


Tuere are moments in the life of every one, to 
which the heart will always go back with deep 
and tender emotions. One of these, to me, is 
the first Sabbath I spent in Paris. | had left 
my native country, under the exhaustion of 
long-protracted disease. Medical skill had 
done its utmost, and the last experiment was 
now to be made. I went abroad, to live,—if 
such were the will of God—or to die alone in a 
land of strangers. Wife—child—an aged pa- 
rent—I had left them all with God; and they 
had given me up as one they might never see 
more on earth. 

The voyage was long and tedious. Between 
twenty and thirty days, I suffered more from 
sea-sickness than the Captain who had spent 
forty years on the ocean, had ever witnessed in 
any other individual. As I lay in my berth, 
or occasionally on the deck, during the long 
and wearisome nights and days, every pitch and 
roll of the vessel sent a thrill of anguish 
through my whole frame. My strength, at last, 
was entirely gone ; and I then felt, for the first 
time, the full import of what we do, when we 
ask the blessing of God on our daily meals. It 
was for Him to decide, whether the food I took 
into my system, should remain there long 
enough to impart any of its nutriment. This 
could not be, unless a change took place ; and 
though I forced myself to eat, at regular inter- 
vals, it continued to be doubtful, whether I 
should not, after all, die of hunger and exhaus- 
tion. It pleased Him just to spare me ; and the 
Captain afterwards told a friend that he never 
felt more relieved, than when he set me on 
shore at Havre, at the expiration of thirty days, 
and had no more responsibility for my health 
and safety. Through the mercy of God, my 
strength was so rapidly restored on reaching 
land, that I was able to go up, during the week, 
by easy stages to Paris; and here it was I spent 
my first Sabbath in France. 

A friend conducted me to the chapel of the 
Rev. Lewis Way. Mr. Way was an English 
clergyman, whose life had been full of remark- 
able incidents, on which I cannot now dwell. 
Suffice it to say, that he was a poor Scottish 
boy, born of pious parents, who went up to 
London at the age of sixteen, to seek his for- 
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tune. Passing a splendid mansion, soon after 
his arrival, he saw on the door-plate the name 
Lewis Way ; and was led by a singular and 
almost irresistible impulse, to ring and inquire 
whether the person who thus bore his name, 
was a native of Scotland, or had any know- 
ledge of his parents) The servant reported the 
strange inquiry to his master ; and the gentle- 
man, though from another part of the kingdom, 
struck with the simplicity of the youth, and the 
coincidence of their names, directed him to be 
called in. The house he entered had a richness 
of furniture and decoration, far beyond his 
largest conceptions of splendor and magnificence, 
It was the dwelling of a gentleman of princely 
fortune, already advanced in years, and possess- 
ing every means of enjoyment but one,—he had 
no family, no near relatives; he was alone in 
the world. This made him curious to inquire 
into the character of his young name-sake. He 
held him in conversation for some hours, and 
drew out from him the history of his parents, 
of his early education, tastes, and habits, his 
object in coming to London, the persons to 
whom he was introduced, and the lodging place 
where he lived. Toward the close of these in- 
quiries, he rang for a servant, and after giving 
him a message in a low tone, resumed the con- 
versation with young Way, and held him some 
time longer in discourse on various topics, till 
the servant returned, and in a suppressed voice, 
made some report to his master, which was re- 
ceived with a nod of approbation. 

The gentleman, after a few moments, asked 
young Way, whether he had any taste for paint- 
ings ; and proposed to show him some rare pro- 
ductions of the most celebrated Italian masters, 
which adorned the ample stair-case and the 
halls above. He led him from one piece to 
another, taking an evident and strong delight in 
laying open to the young mind before him, 
which was one of uncommon sensibility and 
natural taste, the refined beauties of composition 
and coloring, in these admirable specimens of 
art. He thus led him forward till at length he 
threw open the door of a richly furnished 
lodging room on the second floor, and invited 
him to enter. Here young Way saw with 
gteat surprise, his own little, worn, rusty valise 
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lying on the table; while the gentleman, to 
whom he turned, addressed him, “ This is your 
apartment while you remain unemployed. I 
will endeavor, if you deserve it, to provide you 
some useful and honorable occupation in life.” 
I need not dwell on the gratitude of the young 
man, or the care and penetration with which 
his sagacious benefactor watched his habits and 
the pointings of his intellect, as he held him 


back from time to time, in respect to any im- | 


mediate entrance upon business. At length, 
when he was satisfied that it might safely be 
done, he offered young Way to carry him 
through the University with a view to putting 
him into the ministry, to which the wishes of 
both pointed, as his employment for life. 

The proposal was joyfully accepted; and 
Mr. Way, after the requisite course of prepara- 
tory study, became a member of the University 
of Cambridge ; where he was distinguished for 
the activity of his mind, his diligent application 
and unaffected piety. Just at the close of his 
collegiate course he was sent for, in great haste, 
to come up to London : his benefactor had been 
suddenly taken ill, and was already in the 
agonies of death. He arrived too late ; he came 
only to look on the venerable countenance now 
fixed in death, of one who had always met him 
with a smile of joy, and to whom he owed al- 
most everything he was, or hoped to be, in this 
life. When the funeral was over, and the will 
was read, he found himself, to his astonishment, 
heir of his benefactor’s estate. He had never 
been promised anything beyond a country-living ; 
and the intelligence now burst upon him, that 
he was owner of thatsplendid mansion, with a 
property of about seven hundred thousand 
pounds sterling! Fifteen or twenty servants 
now appeared before him, to offer their congra- 
tulations, and acknowledge him as their master. 
The groom conducted him to a stud of sixteen 
chosen horses, with carriages of every kind and 
fashion, which stood ready at his call. The con- 
fidential agent of his benefactor laid before him 
a schedule of his numerous stocks and other 
securities ; and then took him in an open car- 
riage, through one part and another of the 
metropolis, pointing out to him long rows of 
dwelling-houses, or stores, and telling him, 
“« These, sir, are all your own!” 

Mr. Way was naturally a man of a very ex- 
citable temperament, and the shock of that day 
was too much for him. The next thing of 
which he was conscious, as he toid a friend 
who related to me his story, was of finding 
himself at a small neat cottage in a retired 
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village of Kent, under the care of keepers; | 


where, as he afterwards learned, he had been 
confined for some months in a state of high but 
pleasurable derangement. His reason gradually 
returned to him, and with it the distinct con. 
sciousness of the scenes through which he hai 
passed, and which had, at first, appeared to hin 
as a long bewildering dream. The wealth which 
had fallen to him, did not diminish, in the 
least, his desire of entering into the ministry. 
He took orders a few months after, and proved 
to be a preacher of uncommon power and ten. 
derness. He was married to an accomplished 
and beautiful woman of similar tastes ani 


principles to his own, and in common with her, ’ 
devoted himself with unwearied assiduity to | 


works of benevolence. 

Mr. Way’s benefactor had always {felt a pe- 
culiar anxiety for the conversion of the Jews; 
and he made it a provision of his will, that 
a part of the income of his estate should le 


expended for the benefit of this unhappy peo- , 


ple. This led Mr. Way to visit Jerusalem, 


and to extend his efforts for the good of this , 
persecuted race, into most of the countries oi 


Europe. With this view, he went to the coun- 
cil of Vienna, after the fall of Buonaparte, and 
endeavored to procure from the allied sover- 


¢ eigns, through the intervention of the British . 


Ministry, a removal of some of the burdens 
and disabilities, under which the Jews every- 
where labor. He then returned to Paris, and 
resolved to make it the centre of numerous 
plans of benevolence on the Continent, upon 
which his heart was fixed. Accordingly, he 
purchased for about six hundred thousand 
francs, a splendid establishment, once a place 
of public amusement, fronting on the Champs 
Elysées ; which, I need not say, is the most 
frequented and beautiful place of resort in that 
capital, adjoining the palace of the king. A 


building connected with the establishment, and 
used as a dancing saloon, he resolved to con- 
vert into a chapel for services in the English 


tongue. Accordingly, he had it beautifully fitted 
up with pulpit and seats of English Oak, 
brought for the purpose across the Channel; 
and either supplied the pulpit himself, or pro- 


‘ vided a chaplain, who officiated in his room. It 
was truly the most delightful place of worship 


I ever entered; especially when taken in con- 
nection with the knowledge I had of the man, 
and the associations which clustered round the 
place. Such, then, was Lewis War, and such 
the chapel he had opened for the English and 


Americans; to which I was conducted by @ 
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MY FIRST SABBATH IN PARIS. 
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friend, through all the gaieties of a Parisian 
sabbath, as my first place of worship after the 
sufferings and privations of my protracted voy- 


age. 


We were rather late in the arriving, for my 
residence was two miles off. The room was 
crowded with persons evidently of high rank, 
and of polished manners. As we stood for a 
moment at the door, in some little embarrass- 
ment as to a seat, a gentleman at the other end 
of the chapel, kindly came forward, and con- 
ducted us to a place by his side. The services 
had already commenced ; the organ was touch- 
ed by a skilful hand, which had obviously 
been trained in other scenes; and the whole 
audience were beginning to unite in a song of 
Zion. The accents of my native tongue sound- 
ed doubly sweet in the worship of the sanctua- 
ry, as contrasted with the foreign voices which 
fell everywhere upon my ear, without the 
chapel. The services were all performed with 
the tenderness and solemnity of those who felt 
the blessedness of drawing near to God; and 
who felt it the more because they were “ stran- 
gers in a strange land.” Upon me, in my fee- 
ble state of body, the effect was overpowering. 
The reader will not think it a proof of weak- 
ness, that I wept almost without restraint 
during the whole service, and especially the 
communion which followed, if he considers the 
scenes of trial through which I had just passed, 
the associations connected with that little chapel, 
transformed from a ball-room into the sanctuary 
of God, and the contrast between our employ- 
ment and that of thousands around us who 
were wasting their sabbath in thoughtless gaiety, 
sweeping through the Champs Elysées past our 
quiet retreat, utterly regardless of that Redeemer 
on whom our hearts were fixed in sweet and 
holy communion. It was to me indeed « the 
gate of heaven ;* and much as | have enjoyed 
the worship of the sanctuary in various parts 
of the world, I have never known a season 
which took so deep a hold on my feelings, as 
my first sabbath in Paris, in the chapel of 
Lewis Way, 


On returning to my lodgings, I wrote the {ol- 
lowing lines intended to embody the emotions I 
then experienced. No person, I am aware, can 
so enter into my feelings as fully to understand 
me, except one who has been placed in similar 
circumstances. It would not be surprising, 


therefore, if what was poetry tome should seem 
far short of it to others, 
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LINES 


Written after worshipping in the chapel of 
Lewis Way, on the Champs Elysées, Paris. 


That sacred Dome which meekly smiles, 
Over scenes where pleasure revels wide, 

And calls from earth's seducing wiles, 
The souls where faith and hope reside. 


That sacred Dome was open thrown, 
Wide as its owner’s heart, once more ; 

And round its hallowed precincts shone, 
The radiance of a brighter shore. 


There, while from loftier structures rose, 
In all its pomp, religion’s art, 

That modest temple only knows, 
The breathing incense of the heart. 


And there to join the happy few, 

A stranger came who long did mourn, 
Far on the Atlantic wave anew, 

Each lonely sabbath’s slow return. 


Long had he felt the withering power 
Of stern disease—the keener smart, 
That waits the solitary hour— 
The desolation of the heart. 


Then, oh, what joy was his to kneel, 
Once more amid the adoring throng, 

And hear the anthem’s solemn peal, 
Sound sweetly in his native tongue ! 


To weep for sin where others weep 

To pour his prayers while others prayed, 
Again, with gratitude too deep 

For utterance, view the broken bread. 


No face he knew, no eye was turned, 
No hand of greeting stretched to him; 

And yet his inmost bosom burned, 
With all a brother’s love to them. 


And blest be he whose care gives birth, 
To joys like these in souls prepared ; 

Who makes these halls of giddy mirth, 
The temple of his dying Lord. 


And where the wanton dance had been, 
And pleasure spread her fairy ground, 
Has made the consecrated scene, 


A spot where Angels linger round. 


Blest be his care, and o’er his path, 
Be thrown the approving smile of Heaven, 
How mean the pride and pomp of earth, 
To souls renewed and sins forgiven ! 
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MARY LENTLEY. 


BY A VILLAGE PASTOR. 


Some twenty years ago, the wit and the wealth, 
the beauty and the strength of old Berkshire were 
gathered in its sweetest valley ; that which em- 
bosoms Williams College. It was Commence- 
ment day. Anxious hearts were on the stage, 
and anxious hearts, that smiling faces hid, were 
many among the crowd. 

Perhaps you have never been in this loveliest 
vale? It has been well said that standing on 
the plain at West Point, hundreds of feet above 
the glorious river that winds at your feet and 
loses itself among the everlasting hills, it is al- 
most impossible to feel that nature alone has 
spread out such a plain among the mountains 
and formed it so fitly for the mighty ends to 
which man has appointed it. Jt seems as if art 
had cast the spot into her mould, and fashioned 
it so as to combine all that is vast and sublime 
in wild omnipotent nature, with all that is 
beautiful and fit for use in the skill of man. 
And if I were sent to make a spot in which to 
plant a seat of learning, the retreat for study, 
where science should offer to her votaries all 
that can attract, and elevate, and lead to her 
loftiest and sincerest worship, I would pile up 
mountains on every side, clothe them with 
forests of giant trees, in summer robed in the 
richest green, and in the autumn reflecting every 
color that the eye loves to dwell on; here I 
would make a gap among these hills, and 
through it I would lead a gentle stream into the 
valley now sleeping sweetly in the arms of its 
mountain-guards ; here I would make another 
gap, and through it should flow another river 
more rapid and more pure, and these two 
streams, emblems of knowledge and virtue, 
should meet in the centre of the valley ; they 
should fiow into each other and become one 
richer, lovelier, mightier stream, flowing on 
with a broader, deeper current, passing out of 
the vale by another gap among the hills, to fer- 
tilize the earth, and finally mingle its waters 
with the distant sea. At the junction of these 
streams I would plant a grove where the sons 
and daughters of science might walk and medi- 
tate and pray, and all over the valley should be 
the abodes of quiet, loving peop'e, whose God 
is the Lord. Here I would place the College. 
Here it has been placed, and this, without a word 


Mater” has her home. There are the mountains 
the loftiest in the State of Massachusetts ; there 
are those romantic gaps through which the 
traveller finds an easy ard delightful passage 
along the brink of smiling streams and up. 
der the shade of solemn hills; there is the 


a 


« junction” and the “ grove” where the names | 
of Gordon Hall and Samuel J. Mills and others 
are rudely carved by their own hands, on the 
trees at whose feet they kneeled when they | 
prayed ; there the double stream finds its way | 
out to the West through another opening which, 
when filled with the gorgeous glory of a setting | 


sun, gave me in boyhood a richer picture of the 
dazzling majesty of heaven than any natural | 
scenery on which my eye ever fell. 
vale! 


Sweet 
How the memory of it lingers with me 
like the fancy of a fabled ‘isle of the blest.” 
Years have rolled rapidly by, and signs of age ’ 
are thickening on me and within me, but that ° 
valley, those peaceful classic shades, those 
sacred halls, their hallowed associations, the 
friends of my youth, they are all around me | 
with as fresh reality as if years were only days | 
and grey hairs the growth of a single night. | 
It was Commencement day, twenty years 
ago, and Charles Richardson—this name shall 
stand instead of his own—was on the stage. | 
He was pronouncing the farewell address to the 
class, and every eye in the crowded house was , 
fixed upon him, and every ear attentive tocatch | 


Foremost among his fellows in the studies of 

college, he had the rare gift of power to engage | 
the hearts of all, so that he stood forth to-day 

with the highest honors, no less as a well- | 
earned award than as freely accorded by those 

who rejoiced in his success. He had spoken of 
the parting, of the prospects, of the widely 
diverging paths of life, of the hopelessness of 
meeting again, and the sympathies of the as 
sembly were evidently and deeply with the 
youthful impassioned speaker. He referred to | 
the paths of honor which some would tread, 
and the fierce conflicts awaiting those who as- 
pired to the giddy heights of fame. “Some of 
us,” said he, “ have our hearts on the distant — 
heathen. The misery of their present degrada- 
tion and the deeper and darker misery that 
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of fancy, is the valley in which my “ Alma 
inn 


awaits them hereafter, have stirred within us 
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the sympathies of our souls, and we go to carry 
to them the knowledge of God and the way of 
Salvation through his crucified Son. Some of 
you will doubtless meet each other on earth 
again. Perhaps you will revisit these scenes 
and revive the friendships here formed, and re- 
joice in the recital of one another’s success in 
the contests of life. But those of us, two of 
us, who have been given to the heathen, now 
bid a long and last farewell to these consecrated 
halls of learning, to this unrivalled valley, these 
hills, and streams, and shades—farewell to you, 
the friends and companions of our college days 
—farewell to these instructors, whose counsels 
will go with us to the world’s end—farewell to 
all we love—” 

— A movement in the gallery of the church 
drew the eyes of the great assembly toward a 
scene of confusion, and a lovely girl was borne 
in the arms of her friends from the house into 
the open air. The valedictory was soon con- 


cluded, and young Richardson was by the 
side of Mary Lentley. But who was Mary 
Lentley? 

She was the daughter of one of the many 
substantial farmers in Berkshire, and, as often 
happens with college students, Charles Richard- 


son had not been so smitten with the charms of 
study as to be blind to other beauties, and he 
had found in Mary Lentley charms that his 
books had never revealed. She had been the 
companion of many of his walks; he had read, 
and she had heard him read, the books that both 
of them loved, and with kindred sympathies they 
had drank at the purest fountains of joy, even 
at the wells of living @aters. He had learned 
to love her tenderly and devotedly, and his soul 
was linked indissolubly to her, before he had 
made known his fixed purpose to be a mission- 
ary to the distant heathen. But when he broke 
the subject to her and asked if she would share 
the trials and the labors of such a service for 
the sake of him, and more for Christ and the 
perishing, she leaned upon his shoulder and 
looking up confidingly said, « Whither thou 
goest, I will go; thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God; where thou diest will I 
die, and there will I be buried.” 

But the parents and friends of Mary thought 
differently, as soon as the subject reached their 
ears, and they interposed objections of affection 
and authority, and “refused to let her go.” 
The missionary spirit was not so widely diffus- 
ed in the churches then as now, and even now 
such instances of parental interference are of no 
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upon the affair, and the young lovers were 
called to examine a new and delicate question. 
Should Charles abandon the heathen for the 
sake of Mary? Should Mary desert and offend 
her parents for the sake of Charles ? 

Here was a question that has since troubled 
many a young heart. Had Mary, early and 
before she had given her heart to Charles 
Richardson, loved the heathen and consecrated 
herself to their salvation ; had she been sighing 
after them, and praying that the way might be 
opened for her to go to them with the bread of 
life, she would have had less difficulty now to 
come to a decision. But she knew that she 
first loved Ci@ist, then she loved Richardson, 
and then, when she knew that he was going to 
the far off heathen, she was willing to go with 
him, to suffer and die. How much there was 
in this willingness that had respect to the souls 
of the heathen, and how much to him who had 
her heart’s fondest love, she would not confess 
even to herself. Shall she now break the hearts 
of her parents who declare that they cannot live 
without her, and will never consent to part with 
her, or shall she sweeten their last days with a 
daughter’s love, while she serves the Saviour in 
her own quiet sphere? With Richardson it 
was a foregone conclusion. He must go. His 
heart said so, his conscience approved the de- 
cision, and the “ fondness of a creature’s love” 
must not come between him and the work to 
which the Lord had called him. 

It was a time of trial to them both. They 
had spent hours in prayer, anxiously seeking to 
learn what God would have them do, striving to 
bring their minds into sweet acquiescence with 
the will of heaven, though that will should 
sunder ties dearer than those that bound them 
to life. Atlast the decision was reached. They 
would part. Mary Lentley would yield to her 
parents’ wishes and devote her life to them, and 
Richardson would give her up and go to the for- 
eign field. God would approve the sacrifice 
and give them strength to make it, and sustain 
them by his grace through years of loneliness 
and sorrow. They would be true to each other, 
though oceans were between them, and meet 
again in a brighter world where parting is un- 
known. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, and look- 
ing fervently to heaven for help, Mary felt that 
she had done right and God would keep her. 
She thought she had given up all, and was 
now Christ’s only ; and when Commencement 
day approached she resolved without hesitation 





unfrequent occurrence. This put a new aspect { to attend, and listen to the valedictory of her 
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still loved Charles. But she knew not herown 


heart, nor the strength’ of the ties that bound 
her to one whom she had surrendered. And 
never till his words of farewell fell on her ears, 
and the tide of sympathy that swelled in the 
assembly overwhelmed her soul, never till she 
heard him in broken accents speaking of seeing 
those scenes, those friends no more, never till 
that moment, had the reality of her sacrifice 
risen in full.strength before her mind; and no 
wonder that her delicate frame sunk under the 
crushing thought. 

Charles lingered near her for some days, un- 
til her mind regained its self-possession, and as 
the native energy of her soul, strengthened by 
deep devotion, returned to her support, she re- 
examined the subject and again decided that 
they must part. He acquiesced, though not 
until he had exhausted every argument and 
added sweet entreaties, but in vain. Duty, she 
said, calls you to go and me to stay. 

Richardson had yet a course of study to 
pursue in preparation for the missionary work, 
and two or three years must be spent in this 
pursuit at a distance from Mary Lentley. As 
the point was now settled that Mary was not to 
be his companion, and as none beyond the im- 
mediate circle of friends were acquainted with 
the facts which we have just related, it was an 
obvious dictate of propriety on the part of both 
of them to appear as if these things had not 
been. Time, it was said, would restore to the 
broken spirit of Mary its wonted elasticity ; 
grace would heal the wound her young heart 
had received, and she would be happy and use- 
ful among the friends who could not spare her 
for the heathen. 

She knew better, but murmured not. «“ God’s 
will be done,” she whispered in secret into the 
ear of Him who comforts those who mourn, 
and in the loneliness of her desertion she felt 
that she should never find happiness, till she 
found it in heaven. 

When his course of study was completed, 
Richardson yielded to the advice of his friends, 
and found another to whom he was united, who 
should be his companion in the labors of mis- 
sionary life, and a useful helper in the great 
field to which he was destined. But was his 
heart in this new relation, or was it away in 
the valley of Berkshire, with his early love ? 

A few years roll by. Under the burning sun 
of India and breathing an air that has been fatal 
to many of the noblest sons and fairest daughters 
of the American church, Richardson toiled with 
the ardor of genius fired by the strongest love 
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of Christ and the souls of perishing men, 4 
shade of melancholy had settled on his spirit, 
but this was not to be wondered at; and he 
labored silently and zealously, striving to win 
the wandering to the Saviour of sinners. 

His wife sickened, and languished, and died— 
leaving him alone in a land that never appeared 
to him so much like the region and shadow oj 
death, as now that his companion was take 
from him, and his own health soon gave way, | 
He struggled against the increasing convictio 
that he ought to return to the land of his 
fathers, and gather strength in the pure air of 
his native hills ; and there was something in bis 
heart that assured him he would be happier if 
one still dear to him might yet be permitted to 
join him in his life of self-denial for Christ. 

Again he is on the deep with his face to. 
ward his native land. He reaches it after an 
absence of four long years, and makes his 
way with all haste to the spot where he leit his 
heart when he went to the heathen. The rural 
home of Mary Lentley is in sight. Quiet ani 
lonely as when he last left it with a sad heart; 
the same flowers were blooming at the door, 
and the same sun was shining cheerfully above 
it, but Mary was not there. 

After Richardson went abzoad Mary quietly 


¢ set herself to the more diligent service of her 


master, in the Sabbath school, and in the abodes 
of sorrow and sickness ; like an angel of mercy 
seeking to chase away sadness from others 
hearts, while it was but too evident that the 
canker was at work at her own. Her parents 
saw with grief the gradual progress of disease, 
her wasting strength, h@r fading cheek and the 
sure presages of the approach of evil; they 
could not conceal from themselves the caus. 
But it was too late to find a remedy. In the 
weakness of parental fondness they had crossed 
her hopes, and the blight that had fallen on her 
prospects settled on her soul. Month aiter 
month she trod her path of silent usefulness, 
cheerful when cheerfulness made others blest, | 
but again relapsing into deeper gloom when the 
motive was withdrawn. And thus, without | 
making her grief the subject of mention evel 
among those most dear, she sunk into the grave. 
That grave had been made a year whe? — 
Richardson found it in the village ehurch-yart, 
and wept over the ashes of one whom be had 
loved so tenderly in the days of his youth. 
Better would it have been for him and bette! 
doubtless for the poor heathen, had Mary Lent 
ley been allowed to foliow the impulses of ber 
own heart, and to share the trials of the m* » 
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sionary life with one whose love would have 
made a wilderness a paradise for her. But it 
might not have been better for Mary Lentley. 
She was early taken home. She gave her 
heart to Christ in the morning of life, and early 
was she called to his bosom. Her memory still 
lives in the hearts of those who knew her, and 
when I was last in the valley that was her birth- 
place and burial-place, the simple story was 
told me, and J brought away a few flowers that 
withered soon, like her from whose grave I 
gathered them. 
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It has often been said that there is much 
romance about modern missions. But I would 
that every man, who forsakes his parents, and 
sisters, and country, and goes to the far heathen, 
might have one to keep him company, to whom 
he has been bound by the tenderest ties of 
youthful love, who will more than make up all 
that he has left behind, as his trials are sweet- 
ened by the joys of domestic bliss. It is bad 
philosophy as well as miserable religion that 
thinks it good for man to be alone. 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


Eve of that holy day, when from his works 

Oh, how calm, 

How still, how emblematic of that hour, 

When in his own immensity enthroned, 

Systems, and suns, and waters broad and deep, 

Earth, with her mountains, valleys, hills, and man— 

Unsullied by one sin, surpassing fair, 

Lay out before his all-pervading eye, 

Perfect, complete, and beautiful and « good.” 
How holy, and how tranquil is this hour! 

The world shut out, each baser sense withdrawn, 

Thus sweetly resting from all earthly care, 

From every vexing and distracting thought. 


The Lord Jehovah rested ! 


How good is God! 
With all his children ! 


How tenderly he deals 
Now he gives to man 


Repose and rest. Exhausted nature, tired, 
Wearied, oppressed—hails joyfully this hour, 
The earnest of a day of holier hours. 

Eve of God’s holy day, when promises, 
Like leaves from off the « Tree of Life,’ are seen 
Falling around, imparting joy and peace ; 
Healing the sin-sick soul with glimpses sweet 
Of Canaan’s fair and unbeclouded skies. 

The eve for secret prayer, when Faith draws back 
The curtain that conceals a brighter day ; 
The eve when Hope comes garlanded with flowers, 
Anticipating holier, happier years ; 
When holy Love sheds gracious influence round, 
Soothing the spirit with her balmy breath. 

Faith, Hope, and Love; sweet guests, Heaven’s angels, 
Sent to earth to guide, to cheer, to elevate 
Frail beings of a day, glimmering awhile 
Like insects in the sun ; careering swift 
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In thousand variei forms, borne by a strange 
Exciting power amid the whizzing crowd, 
*Till one by one, successive disappears. 

The eve for deep reflection, sober thought, 
When the rapt soul holds converse with its God ;— 
The soul, great instrument of thousand strings, 
Each one subserving some important end 
In the great plan one day to be revealed ; 
Changing as clouds, unstable as their hues, 

One hour in joy, the next o’erwhelme! with wo; 
Floating around ; but for the sacred word, 

But for God’s holy day, without a chart, 
Without a compass to direct its course, 

A helmless, shattered, and a feeble bark, 

The sport of winds and waves, and lowering storms ;— 
—0On this blest eve that brings the week its close, 
By grace renewed, the spirit falls at rest 

In peaceful, happy quietude at home, 

Subdued, in holy harmony with heaven, 

Humbly awaiting the illustrious morn 

Which opes a Sabbath never more to end. 


"Sag Harbor, L. I., June 8th, 1844. 


THE TRUE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. 


BY REV. JAMES M. MACDONALD. 


“ An angel’s wing would droop, if long at rest.”—Wicox. 


Tr is in right employment that true happiness 
consists. The drones of society may strive to 
persuade themselves that they are happy, and 
they are so, if happiness consist in dozing away 
existence—happy as the Cappadocian slave, or 
the brute that dozes in the stall; but, as Dr. 
Gooi observes, “should you distil the aggre- 
gate of insignificant incidents that compose the 
whole tenor of their feeble lives, not a drop, 
perhaps, of the essence of true happiness would 
ascend in the alembic.” 

Toevery form of being is assigned 

An active principle: howe’er removed 

From sense and observation, it subsists 

In all things, in all natures, in the stars 

Of azure heaven, the unenduring clouds, 

In flower and tree, in every pebbly stone 

That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks, 

The moving waters, and the invisible air— 

Whate’er exists, hath properties that spread 

Beyond itself. communicating good, 

A simple blessing, or with evil mixed; 

Spirit that knows no insulated spot, 
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No chasm, no solitude, from link to link 
It circulates, the soul of all the world’s 
Tue Excursion. 

Action is the universal law. Its authority 
reaches all substances and beings, from the 
meanest plant to the noblest world; from the 
ephemeral insect to the immortal seraph. Man 
must obey it. He can no more violate it, either 
as a physical, intellectual, or moral being, with 
impunity, than it could be suspended in the ma- 
terial world without disaster. 

Better to create occupation than to live with- 
out it. How many are unhappy from having 
nothing todo! A French nobleman, it is sail, 
to escape depression and ennut, had recourse to 
the art of anengraver. “ Any engagemelt,” 
remarks Dr. Paley, « which is innocent, is bet- 
ter than none, as the writing of a book, the 
building of a house, the laying out of a garden, 
the digging of a fish-pond, even the raising 0! 
a cucumber or a tulip.” Activity, as it respects 
our physical being, is a first law, and the re 
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wards of obedience to it are a joyous animal 
existence, health, elasticity, bodily volume and 
force, a useful life and the approbation of God. 

The objects which claim the investigation of 
the human mind are numerous, and spread them- 
selves in all directions around our earthly abode. 
They are nothing less than the works of God 
in every department, in all their copiousness, 
variety, and grandeur. Nature is a volume put 
into our hands expressly for our perusal, and an 
acquaintance with itis essentially connected with 
our highest and best interests. To a reflecting 
mind it is obvious that we are indebted to such 
knowledge for many peculiar advantages, and 
for our most exquisite enjoyments. We are 
furnished with faculties fitted for the acquisition 
of knowledge. But these powers of acquisition 
will prove wasted or abused talents, except as 
a man yields to the force of the great law of 
action. The mind must be urged on in the pro- 
cess of obtaining knowledge, and expanding its 
powers, To preserve its healthy action, its 
just and natural balance, it must be kept in con- 
stant exercise. Action is the appropriate ele- 
ment of the mind ; it increases the energy of its 
powers, and opens a way for that energy to be 
expended. Intellectual employments bring their 
own reward. New impulses lead to new dis- 
coveries, and thus open new sources of pleasure. 
But there are penalties attending mental supine- 
ness and sloth. The mind will prey upon it- 
self. “ Unemployed talents are sure to revenge 
themselves upon their possessors. They will 
not lie in the mind like lightning in a cloud, 
without injuring their sanctuary or losing their 
energy; but will impair at once their shrine 
and themselves. Great powers were created for 
great purposes ; and when not applied to them 
they assail each other like wild beasts in a 
cage. Memory keeps conscience sleepless, and 
imagination torments both. The visions of 
fancy become the realities of sensation. The 
brain burns sensibly, and the palpitations of the 
heart are the pulsations of the soul. Thoughts 
are substances, and feelings convulsions.”* 

To arrive at the true enjoyment of rational 
beings, the powers with which the Creator has 
endowed us are not to slumber in inaction. ‘The 
Universe is spread out as a volume through 
Which we may range, selecting whatever is 
most worthy of pursuit frcm its ample stores. 
But let it be borne in mind that no great and 
Valuable attainments can ever be made, except 
by Vigorous mental exertion. Nature wili not 


* Robert Philip. 
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open her store-house, and introduce the listless 
observer into her arcana. She will not divulge 
her mysteries by accident, nor be cheated into 
revealing them. He alone, who is diligent in 
searching, like Theseus in the labyrinth of 
Crete, will find the key by which he may un- 
lock, and the secret thread which shall guide 
him through all:her labyrinths. 

Obedience to the law of moral action is also 
inseparably connected with the highest useful- 
ness and the purest enjoyments of man. In- 
fluence, which by the mass of men is so imper- 
fectly understood, is always inséparable from 
moral action. A man’s duties do not, and can- 
not all centre in himself; there are obligations 
from which he can never be absolved, and to 
the Author of his being he is bound to render 
his homage, fear, and obedience. 

Persons distinguished for habits of active be- 
nevolence, are seldom known to become irasci- 
ble, misanthropic, and sick of life. True charity 
exerts a tranquillizing influence onjihe soul ; it 
is an antagonist principle to every disquieting 
passion ; and it is kindred to the calm, pure, 
and ennobling impulses which give the direction, 
and make up the sum of a happy life. Right 
employment is the true philosopher's stone. In 
seeking to promote the happiness of his fellow- 
creatures, a man finds the best solace for his 
own sorrow. He is not perpetually employed 
in a gloomy introspection, he looks beyond 
himself, perhaps discovers others more unhappy. 
It is in philanthropic exertion that the diseased 
mind finds its restorative power. Let action— 
noble, generous, virtuous action—be our law: 


“ *T will sweep distemper from the busy day, 
And make the chalice of the big, round year, 
Run o’er with gladness.” 


Let every faculty be enlisted ; let time be duly 
prized. It was one of the three things which 
Cato, the wise and virtuous Roman, in review- 
ing his life, regretted, that he had permitted a 
day to pass without performing any virtuous 
action. 

The history of the past teaches us what 
changes and revolutions in the state of society 
a single man may effect. Even the examples of 
perverted moral action present striking illustra- 
tions of individual power, and while they should 
stimulate to greater vigor the friends of virtue 
and of man, they utter an impressive warning 
against such a perversion of the noblest facul- 
ties of our nature. What an instance of lofty 
but perverted genius we have in Lord Byron! 
His productions minister to the worst passions 
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of the human heart. Their influence is the 
more pernicious because “the fatal poison lurks 
among the gorgeous beauties of poetry.” But 
had he devoted his talents to the interests of 
humanity, fruitful gardens might now have 
bloomed where frightful deserts have been cre- 
ated. In the efforts of this nobleman toimprove 
the condition of Greece, we diseover the ineffi- 
cacy of every such attempt, based upon no bet- 
ter principles. It was a good cause, he was an 
eminent man, and yet he served it ineffectually. 
His religious sentiments and habits were at war 
with his entérprise. He could not hasten the 
liberties of Greece by appealing to the valor of 
the heroes of Marathon and Thermopyle. Her 
classic antiquities, and even her history, glowing 
with patriotism, chivalry, and high achievement, 
had no voice that could reach the breasts of her 
degenerate sons. 

The melancholy, or rather the misanthropy 
of Byron, was a permanent feature in his cha- 
racter, ands exhibitions filled up a large space 
in his life. Although he submitted to volun- 
tary banishment from his native land, and be- 
came a self-devoted martyr to Grecian liberty, 
he could never escape from the enemy to his 
peace he carried about in his own bosom. 
With our knowledge of his character, principles, 
and manner of life, we are not surprised at the 
confession he made. “ Were I offered the 
choice,” said Byron, “ either to live over again, 
or to live so many more years onward, I 
should certainly prefer the first; yet my young 
days were vastly more unhappy than I believe 
those of other men commonly are. I onee at- 
tempted to enumerate the days I had lived, 
which might, according to the common use of 
language, be called happy. I could never make 
them amount to more than eleven, and I believe 
I have a very distinct remembrance of every 
one. I often ask myself, whether, between the 
present time and the day of my death, I shall be 
able to make up the round dozen.” The fabled 
notion of the halcyon days, the septem placidi dies, 
of the ancient poets, was in his case almost liter- 
ally verified. And it is doubtless in allusion to 
his own painful experience that he somewhere 
in his writings, inquires, 

“Did man compute 
Existence by enjoyment, and count o’er 


Such hours ’gainst years of life—say, would he 
name 


Threescore ?” 
But men have lived in the world for some wise 


and beneficial purpose—have fulfilled the law of 
their being—been useful and happy—and left us 
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examples worthy of imitation. Their memory jx 
blessed. Their actions «smell sweet and bins. 
som in the dust.” The celebrated How,xy 
with a generosity, a humanity, a piety, ene 
excelled among men, directed his footsteps wher. 
ever the voice of human woe invited, wherever 
the groans of the prisoner were heard. Wha: 
a noble and sublime spectacle! Witha patience 
which the severest trials never exhausted, he 
pursued the path of noiseless, unobtrusive be. 
neficence, removing from many a heart its op. 
pressive load, and plucking from the memory its 
“rooted sorrows.” “For more than sixteen 
years,” it is recorded of him, “ he travelled from | 
kingdom to kingdom, over a distance equal to 
nearly thrice the circuit of the globe, declining 
no hardship, shunning no danger, submitting 
himself with the utmost cheerfulness to all the 
annoyances incident to such an undertaking, 
amidst the selfishness of the keepers of the 
Frisons, and the horrid vices of many of their 
inmates—amidst the heat and suffocation, the 
dampness and noisome effluvia of close apart. 
ments, and the contagion of disease—breathing, 
for a long time together, an atmosphere tainted 
with the ingredients of death.” 

This good man encountered a most severe 
domestic affliction. His sensibilities as a pa- 
rent were deeply.wounded by the wickedness of 
an only son. But in benevolent exertion he 
sought and found a solace—a balm for his 
wounded heart. In seeking to console others, 
he found consolation for himself. 


“We must run glittering, like a brook, in the 
open sunshine, 
Or we are unblest.” 


The second foreign tour of the philanthropist 
proved fatal to his life. But death was by no 
means an unexpected or unwelcome event. He 
had been strongly impressed with the belief that 
he should never see England again. To 2 | 
friend who endeavored to divert his mind from 
dwelling on death, he said: « Death has no ter- 
rors for me! itis an event] have always looked | 
to with cheerfulness, if not with pleasure; and 
be assured it is to me a more grateful subject 
than any other.” «He then spoke of his fune- | 
ral, and gave directions respecting the mannet 
of his interment. « Let me beg of you, as you 
value your old friend, not to suffer any pomp © 
be used at my burial; nor any monument nor | 
monumental inseription whatever, to mark 
where I am laid, Deposit me quietly in the | 
earth, place a sun-dial over my grave, and let : 
me be forgotten.” Foreorren ? NEVER. 
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In the darkest periods of the Church of Christ, 
there has still appeared, even within the pale of 
the papal communion, here and there a distin- 
guished light. It is refreshing to turn from the 
gloomy records of the dark ages, and contem- 
plate the excellences of one who in spite of the 
superstitions, to which in common with all the 
world he was addicted, appears to have been a 
true disciple of the holy Jesus. Such, 1 am 
constrained to believe, was the famous Brr- 
narD, one of the brightest luminaries of the 
twelfth century. 

This eminent man was born in the year 1091, 
at Fontaine of Burgundy, in France, of noble 
and pious parents. From his childhood he was 
addicted to learning and religion. Charmed 
with these pursuits he soon came to a fixed de- 
termination to immure himself ina cloister. Of 
the many monastic orders of that period he 
singled out the Cistertians (recently formed, 
1099), because of their stricter rules of life, and 
greater austerities. At the age of twenty-two, 
he entered the Monastery at Citeaux (Ciser- 
tum), the original convent of the order near 
Dijon, and from which it derived its name. 
Two years after this event the abbey of Clair- 
vaux (Claravallis) was founded in the neigh- 
boring province ef Campania ; and Bernard, not 
yet twenty-five years old, became its first abbot. 
In this capacity he rapidly rose to great dis- 
tinction. His reputation for piety and wisdom 
soon brought to Clairvaux nearly seven hun- 
dred novices, of whom more than thirty became 
bishops, six cardinals, and one of them, Peter 
Bernard, pope under the title of Eugenius IIf. 

His great austerities at length so injured his 
health as to oblige him to go abroad for his 
restoration. The absurdity of these excesses he 
then perceived and frankly confessed. Devoting 
himself to the work of preaching, he went from 
Place to place, drawing great crowds, who 
flocked from all parts to be charmed with his 
fervid eloquence. By these means, and by his 
Writings, he speedily raised himself to the high- 
est pinnacle of faine inthe Christian world. He 
was consulted by princes and kings, bishops 
and popes. His word was regarded as law, and 
himself as an oracle. His eloquence gave him 
the name of the honeyed teacher, and his writ- 
ings were called a streamfrom paradise. 
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By his means the schism in the popedom was 


healed in 1138, Victor being persuaded by him 


to abdicate, and the kings of France and Eng- 
land brought to acknowledge Innocent II. To 
the second crusade he was what Peter the 
Hermit was to the first. He confmted Abelard, 
the noted rationalist, and arrested the progress 
of his sentiments. While he was sincerely at- 
tached to the papal supremacy, especially in the 
person of his pupil Eugenius, be boldly in- 
veighed against the corruptions, errors and im- 
moralities of the priesthood, not sparing even 
the pope himself. It is true that he opposed 
with great zeal the Cethari, a sort of Puritans, 
who flourished in his times, and w greatest 
fault seems to have been to have wn and 
abjured many of the errors and superstitions of 
the papacy. Buf'no one pretends that he was 
free from prejudice. Had he known his oppo- 
nents better he would have loved them more. 
No one can read his voluminous writings, and 
not be convinced, to use the language of Cave, 
that he was “a man of sincere and genuine 
piety, of eminent love to God, and animated with 
fervent zeal against the corruptors of Christian 
morals, who would himself have been much bet- 
ter had not the times in which it was his fortune 
to live, prevented.” He died September 13th, 
1153, in the sixty third year of his age. 

It was of him that Luther said,—« If there 
has ever been a pious monk who feared God, 
it was St. Bernard ; whom alone I hold in much 
higher esteem than all other monks and priests 
throughout the globe.” That Luther was nght 
let the following extract from his 74th Sermon, 
on the Song of songs, be considered. He is 
speaking of the operations of the Holy Spirit in 
the heart, and remarks thus :-— 

« | was sensible that he was present with me ; 
I remember it after his visits were over ; some- 
times I had a presentiment of his entrances, 
but I never could feel his entrances or his 
exits themselves. Whence he came and whither 
he departed, by what way he entered or left me, 
I confess that 1 am even now ignorant ; and no 
wonder, for his footsteps are not known.—You 
ask, then, ‘since all his ways are unsearchable, 
whence could I know that he was present ?— 
His presence was living and powerful; it 
awakened my slumbering soul ; it moved, soft- 
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ened and wounded my heart which had been 
hard, stony and distempered. It watered the 
dry places, illumined the dark, opened those 
which were shut, inflamed the cold, made the 
crooked straight, and the rough ways plain ; so 
that my soul blessed the Lord, and all that was 
within me praised his holy name. I had no 
evidence of the Lord’s presence with me by any 
of the senses; only from the motion of my 
heart, I understood that he was with me; and, 
from the expulsion of vices, and the suppres- 
sion of carnal affections, [ perceived the strength 
of his power ; from the discernment and convic- 
tion of the very intents of my heart, I admired 
the depth of his wisdom ; from some little im- 
provement of my temper and conduct, | experi- 
enced the goodness of his grace ; from the reno- 
vation of my inward man, I perceived the 
comeliness of his beauty ; and from the joint 
contemplation of all these things, I trembled at 
his majestic greatness. But because all these 
things, on’his departure, became torpid and cold, 
just as if you withdrew fire from a boiling pot, I 
hada signal of his departure. My soul must 
be sad till he return, and my heart is again in- 
flamed with his love; and let that be the evi- 
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dence of his return. As often as he leaves me, 
so often shall he be recalled, that he may resto. 
to me the joy of his salvation, i. e. that he may re. 
store to me himself. Nothing else is pleasing, 
while he is absent who alone is pleasure : an¢ | 
pray that he may not come empty, but full o{ 
grace and truth as he was wont to do.” 

The heart of every believer, as well as tha 
of Luther, must respond gratefully to such an 
exhibition of Christian experience, and wel. 
come its author as one of the great brotherhoo! 
of the redeemed. 

This sketch will prepare the reader to appre. 
ciate the following hymn of the same author, 
in which he pours out the fulness of his hear 
in the praises of his Saviour. The reader will 
pardon, I trust, the introducticn of the original 
for the gratification of those who are familiar 
with the language of the Latin fathers. | have 
endeavored to give the English reader as clos 
a version as the difference of idiom will allow, 
preserving the same number of verses ani 
syllables in the same metre. Witsius calls it 
“an elegant song, worthy of being committed 
to memory and frequently sung in spirit and in 
truth to the praise of the Lord Jesus.” 


THE PRAISE OF JESUS. 


I. 


O Jesu, mi dulcissime ! 
Spes suspirantis anime, 
Te querunt pie lachryma, 
Te clamor mentis anime. 


il. 


Jesu! dulcedo cordium, 
Fons vivus, lumen mentium, 
Excedens omne gaudium, 

Et omne desiderium. 


Ii. 


Quando cor nostrum visitas, 
Tunc lucet ei veritas, 
Mundi vilescit vanitas, 

Et intus fervet charitas. 


IV. 


Jesu; mi bone! sentiam 
Amoris tui copiam, 

Da mihi, per presentiam, 
Tuam videre gloriam. 


V. 


Quem tuus amor ebriat, 
Novit quid Jesus sapiat ; 
Quam felix est quem satiat ! 
Non est ultra quod cupiat. 


. 


Jesus, my sweetest one ! thou art 
The hope of this my longing heart; 
My tears devoutly seek thy face, 
My inmost mind implores thy grace. 


II. 


Jesus! of hearts the sweet delight,— 
The fount of life,—of minds the light ; 
To greater joy none can aspire, 

It far exceeds our large desire. 


Ill. 


When thou art visiting our hearts, 
Then truth its lucid light imparts ; 

The empty world more worthless grows, 
And love within us burns and glows. 


IV. 


My ious Jesus! let me feel 

Thy love's intense, o’erpowering zeal ; 
And grant me, in thy face to see 

How wondrous great thy glories be. 


LP 


He, whom thy love intoxicates, 
Knows well how Jesus captivates ; 
How blest 1s he who drinks his fill! 
What can he ask or wish for still ? 
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VI. 


Jesu! decus angelicum, 
In aure dulce canticum, 
In ore mel mirificum, 

In corde nectar celicum. 


VIL. 


Desidero te millies ; 

Mi Jesu! quando venies ? 
Me letum quando facies ? 
Me de te quando saties? 


VITi. 
Jam quod quesivi video, 
Quod concupivi teneo ; 
Amore Jesu langueo , 
Et corde totus ardeo. 


IX. 
O beatum incendium, 
Et ardens desiderium, 
O dulce refrigerium, 
Amare Deum Filium! 


3 4 
Tu mentis delectatio, 
Amoris consummatio, 
Tu mea gloriatio, 
Jesu! mundi salvatio. 


XL. 
Tu verum cali gaudium, 
Jesu! cordis tripudium, 
Tollens omne fastidium, 
Mel, nectar, melos, suavium. 


XII. 


Jesu !—corona martyrum, 
Et flos perennis virginum, 
Tu casti cordis lilium, 

Tu decertantis premium,— 
Exaudi preces supplicum 
Nil extra te querentium. 


VI. 
Jesus! the pride of angel-throngs, 
In every ear the song of songs ; 
Sweeter than honey on the lip, 
Or nectar such as angels sip. 


VIL. 
For thee ten thousand times I sigh ; 
My Jesus! when wilt thou come nigh ? 
When wilt thou be my welcome guest, 
And make me thus completely blest ? 


Vill. 
Ah! now [ see what long I’ve sought, 
What most I’ve wanted now I’ve got ; 
My soul with Jesus’ love o’erflows, 
And all my heart with ardor glows. 


IX. 
Oh ! bliss-imparting flaming fire, 
And ardent heat of pure desire ! 


Oh! sweet refreshment from above, 
Thus God, the Son, himself to love ! 


x. 
Thou art the mind’s supreme delight, 
Love’s consummation and its height ; 
Thou art my boast, for, Jesus! thou 
To save the world to death didst bow. 


XI. 
Heaven’s richest, purest joy thou art, 
The very rapture of the heart ; 
It never cloys; for love like this 
Is honey, nectar, music, bliss. 


Xi, 
Jesus !—the crown of martyred ones, 
The never-withering flower of nuns, 
The lily of th’ unsullied heart, 
The wrestler’s prize. the saint’s “ good part,” 
Hear thou our suppliant cries, for we 
Desire no other boon than thee. 


MODERN PHILANTHROPISTS. 


BY M. M. 


Ir is well to be a sturdy stickler for the lauda- 
tion of the good and great; for men, who all 
the world can see have had the elevation of 
their race innermost in their hearts, uppermost 
in their thoughts, and foremost in their hands. 
Being of this mood of, feeling, we take a deal 
of interest and pleasure in the modern increase 
of public benefactors, an increase which cer- 
tainly promises to render our century the envy 
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of all its fellows in the category ; an increase, 
too, which has no precedent, and we pray may 
have no consequent, for one of its adjunct cir- 
cumstances, to wit, that the honor of such be- 
nefaction is awarded in the life-time of the phi- 
lanthropist. The injustice of the living age 
may now be docketed among “ sett!ed accounts,” 
and laid on the shelf, as an insignificant phrase : 
talent, virtue, self-immolation, wisdom, refor- 
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mation—men require but a faint foreshadowing 
of their approach, when they hasten to embrace 
the messenger and the message, and entertain 
them with the purple robe and fatted calf. Here 
is our proof, gentie reader. ** He may hence- 
forward repose himself upon the mountain-side, 
or by the murmuring waters, with the happy 
consciousness of not only having followed the 
bent of his own inclinations, but contributed to 
the amusement and instruction of a numerous 
class of his fellow-creatures.” We cut the 
words no matter whence, and of the person you 
shall know more presently. 

What has this man accomplished, that his 
earthly course is finisheJ, that he may fling 
around him the chars of pastoral melancholy, 
and spend his sunset of life in retived and idle 
dignity? Been a physician of souls or bolies ? 
No. A vis tant of the prison-house to alleviate 
human ills? No. A lawyer, a cotton-spinner, 
a farmer, a merchant, a mechanic, a laborer fon 
hire? None of these. Well, perchance even 
a politician? Far fromit. But—the devotee of 
an angling rol !—not a serviceable fisherman 
with a harpoon in the Southern Ocean; nor 
with a bobline off Cape Cod; nor even with a 
herring dragnet along the bleak shores of Shet- 
land. ‘lhe useful, dear reader, is no part of 
molern benevolence; it is the exquisite, the 
sleek dilettantism of labor, which alone enjoy- 
eth this realy and universal praise of notable 
philanthropy. The hero, on whom this ante 
mortem epitaph is written, is a petty, ingenious 
artist of ‘* Megs with a muckle mouth,” “ May 
flies,” reels, silk lines, bagrods, and floats; a 
digger of beetles, grubs, and dew-worms ; skilled 
in a:l the wisdom of Izaak Walton, together with 
a “ first symptom” of a well-bred apothecary in 
discussing the tincture of benzoin, oil of aspray, 
cocu us indicus, assafeetida, and oil of polypody, 
as enticements for dead baits ; can impale a frog 
on a Limerick, and make a solution of alum to 
color his line ; knows every cast in the Tweed, 
the Solway, and the Medway ; and all the sea- 
son, for the twenty years of a philanthropic 
life, from Ladyday to October, has been striking 
his trout, dashing through shallows, clamber- 
ing over rocks, floundering through whirls, 
tu : bling over rapids, drowning his exhausted 
salmon in a deep hole, dragging it ashore, and 
with one coup-de-grace ending it. Oh, noble 
William Scrope, Wsq., well done, good and 
faithful servant, philanthropist and philosalmon- 
ist, piscator maximus ! in return for the edifica- 
tion of mankind vouchsafed in thus «« following 
the bent of thine own inclinations,” retire to that 
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loveiy mountain-side, and, wrapping thysel{ in 
the mantle of angling glory, chase the green grass. 
hoppers over the rolling pastures, as the only 
remaining public benefaction within the prov. 
ince of that imbecility, to which declining years 
have reduced thee, and as the only titillation {o, 
senses stl] prurient with the habits acquired in 
the pastime to which thy days were devoied— 
and rejoice, O public, in the doulle fact, tha 
your charity, which awards such honor to such 
service, enjoys a tension of wonderful elasticity, 
and that heaven and earth ave verily met in this 
new-fangled identity of selfishness and philan- 
thropy. 

In the worse days of one century ago, they 
managed these things better, for they leit to 
each public benefactor of this species the task 
or the sacred immunity of intonating his own » 
trumpet. The Conversations-Lexicon tells us— 
and what don’t it tell us ?—that John James 
Reiske, of Saxony, disearded his father’s use(u) 
trade of tanning, and took to philology. Alter 
devouring al) Christian and Pagan literature, he 
seized upon that of the false prophet, and stud- | 
ied the Koran till his eyes were bloodshot, and 
his pockets empty. Theoretical medicine he 
knew, but abominated the practice. Self-will, | 
or what is politely denominated a noble love of | 
independence, got unto him many enemies ; but 
in a lucky hour he obtained a rectorship, and 
shortly afterwards a wife; which two things 
turned the wasting waters of a wayward ge- | 
nius into a channel whence they fell upon the » 
great waterwheel of society, to assist its revolu- 
tions. Herr Reiske buried himself in the laby- | 
rinths of syntax, manus¢ripts, varie lectiones, 
and verbal guesses, while the young world 
about hin—’t is himself that bears the indignant 
testimony in good Latin—squandered its time and | 
its money in horse-racing, dice-throwing, dram- | 
drinking, and fortune-hunting. Hear, then, 
the crusty philologist, in his preface to Demos- | 
thenes, as he turns his own face to the mirror | 
of posterity. «I hope that a grateful posterity 
will one day call to mind there once existed a | 
Herr Reiske, a man of toil, who, in his effort to | 
present the public with a Demosthenes, in a more 
attractive and perspicuous garb, spared not vi- | 
gils, nor labor, nor money, spurned many con- 
veniences, voluntarily undertook many mos | 
irksome tasks, despised the gibes of fools, wil | 
lingly sacrificed his personal estate and his | 
health for the public good, and bestowed all the 
powers of his mind and body an the studies, the 
possessions, and the pleasures of those who 
knew him not.” There, good public, does 10! 
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your heart palpitate at least once oftener in the 
minute, in gratitude for such generosity? But, 
gentle jury, suspend your verdict till the other 
party hath been heard, even Frau Reiske, with 
her long list of woes, and heartaches, and do- 
mestic estrangements. Mark you those words 
wherein he confesses to a wasteful expenditure 
of estate—jacturam rei familiaris—in the pub- 
lication of his !ucubrations on the rant of an 
Athenian demagogue. Count up the thousand 
little comforts denied to the domestic garniture, 
add thereto the constant. spectre of impending 
ruin, and pile upon these the many hours of 
solace lost to the patient Frau, who might of 
right have demanded them, and you will begin 
to observe that this act of philanthropy is like 
a changeable silk, and hath more than a single 
color in its web. “ Never,” continues the mo- 
nomaniac philologist, ‘ never could this have 
been accomplished, but for the patient endurance 
of a wife, who assumed the entire management 
of the household,” and, we may add, left him 
at liberty to cultivate his rank patch of exotic 
quibbles and Greek roots. Frau Reiske was but 
an handmaid, while Demosthenes enjoyed the 
real honor of espousal ; the music of a German 
voice, and the love of a pair of living German 
eyes, yielded to the potent melody of a Grecian 
orator, though dumb in death. 

Review now, good public, a day’s labor of 
this worthy couple, and adjudge who deserveth 
the laurel, albeit the bridegroom vaunteth that 
his toil is “ for the public good,” and is largely 
beneficent “ for those who know him not.” The 
rector has been closeted with his parchments, 
delving for knots in a clump of bulrushes, pon- 
derating the disputed claims of two pitted parti- 
cles, making simple dark by. metaphrasis and 
anacoluthon, asking you to subaudi this an.J dele 
that, pointing out where Taylor tripped and 
Wolfe nodded, aggregating quotations, rectifying 
the grammar, and lashing his brain to invent an 
emendation of text; noon cometh, and the fru- 
zal meal is eaten mechanically ; night cometh, 
and the graveolent pipe conveyeth the smoker 
into the third heavens of philology—'t is bed- 
time, and Herr Reiske sleeps. Look we now 
to the fairconsort, From morn till «dewy eve” 
she hath plied her frugal hand, scattering name- 
less comforts about her modest apartments, ar- 
ranging the snowy linen in her lockers, busying 
her thoughts to lend smiles to her scanty board, 
plying betimes the polished shaft, building 
bright hopes of the mortow, cheering her neigh- 
bors, and comforting the young mourner. The 

shades of night have intercepted their labors, 
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and with the rising stars gentle Sleep, emerging 
from his sunless cave, hath shed fragrant opiates 
upon her brow, and caused merry dreams to 
hold high festal along her unbent nerves. There 
they lie, domestic frugality by the side of public 
philanthropy ; the seeker out of blessings for 
home and kindred, and the huntsman of vaga- 
ries for the torture “of those who knew him 
not :” slumber hath banished alike the cares of 
grammar and the cares of gravy. Say now, 
gentle public, ere the first blush of Aurora re- 
waken the hopes and the projects of the morrow, 
which approaches the nearest to a discharge of 
the duties imposed by God, and which is return- 
ing to the bosom of their fellows the largest 
portion of those boons poured into their laps 
from the cornucopia of Providence? Yea, Hi- 
bernicé, which was the most of a man, the Herr 
or the Fran? Peace to thy ashes, John James, 
but the most brilliant and ennobling chapter in 
thy history is the silent, “ unsaid and unsung” 
service of instruction undertaken by thee at in- 
tervals, and forced upon thee by necessity ! 

Your moral philanthropist of the nineteenth 
century, has a thousand idle schemes on which 
to spend his breath. He pounces upon the tru- 
ism that society is all agog. If he has caught 
the prevailing epidemic, and feels Carlyle-ish, 
he bids you discard matter-of-fact, and have no 
respect to the recompense of reward, but keep 
open doors for every guest that bears a human 
form. He prates of the beauties and energies 
of faith, and whispers that it is innate, unformed, 
and self-existent. But beware, gentle listener, 
that you mention not in such company the effi- 
cacy of prayer for a righteous man, nor the place 
where the wicked die for ever If he is a So- 
cialist, his lips drop with the honey of benevo- 
lence, and demonstrate the necessity of a new 
organization of society upon the universal prin- 
ciple of love. Be on your guard, good public, 
that you demand no experiment of this theory. 
Turn not the hot sun and warm showers of 
prosperity upon the promising vine, lest the rank 
vegetation make it all leaves without fruit; 
sweep it not with a late and nipping frost, lest 
it perish from the root. Prosperity giveth it 
fatness, and it kicketh ; and when adversity de- 
pletes its feverish arteries, and coagulates its 
vital fluid, it will be ready to “ curse God and 
die.” 

We have the Mormon on one side, and the 
Adventist on the other ; a Come-outer here, and 
a Repealer there, Socialism, Fourierism, and 
Mammoniam, all striving to strike their roots 
down in our government and religion ; and ve- 
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rily, good public, you may think the prophecy 
of Zachary is now fulfilled in thee, «in those 
days ten men shall take hold out of all langua- 
ges of the nations, even shall take hold of the 
skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, We will go 
with you; for we have heard that God is with 
you.” But pull not away thy shoulder, nor 
place the hermetic sigil on thine auditory nerves, 
dear public, till we have caused it to ring on 
thine ear like the explosion of a firecracker, and 
reverberate like the roll of a kettledrum, that 
you have got the wrong text, and that it is not 
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the parable of the « ten men,” but of the « sey. 
en women,” who with hearts as snares and nets, 
in a time of leap-year and famine, have seize; 
upon thee, and are vying with each other i, 
blandishments and fair speeches, to inveigle 


all their outcry about philanthropy, and {aith, 
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and love, desire only to eat of thy substance, | 
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and, * following the bent of their own inciina. 
tions,” smite thee with the tongue, and the 
sword. Verily a modern philanthropist is a 
sore evil under the sun. 


WASTED INTELLECT. 


Ir is an interesting as well as probable infer- 
ence from the discoveries of modern astronomy, 
that the numberless orbs which crowd the sky 
are worlds with intelligent tenants, leaseholders 
of the great Proprietor of the universe, of an ex- 
istence and of faculties and responsibilities not 
unlike our own. So that we no longer perform 
lonely and unwitnessed our cycles in the firma- 
ment, but travel on amid a caravan of worlds 
each shouting with intelligent joy the praise of 
its Creator. 

But what if “ bright-eyed science” in her 
farther explorations, should detect on the broad 
field of the heavens some black and rayless orb 
swinging to and fro, and bearing upon its face 
evident signs of utter desolatenesss and aban- 
donment, and should perceive that it was a 
world of the dead, a grave-yard in the sky, 
embosoming only the dust of a smitten and ex- 
tinct race of intelligent beings. Towards such 
an anomalous spectacle in God’s glad universe 
who would not often turn a melancholy thought, 
and yield emotions of mingling wonder and 
sorrow ? 

Precisely such a world there may not be, 
but a world resembling it there is, and that 
world is ours. And let not the sentiment be 
deemed cynical and severe. Observation, which 
all are capable of making, sadly confirms it, and 
shows in the intellectual history of our race a 
waste of mind, a destruction of the noblest 
powers God has given us, absolutely appalling. 
In the authentic record of man’s creation, we 
learn that God made him in his own image, 
gave him a mind which was a miniature of the 
infinite and eternal intellect. But in the history 
of man for six thousand years, how little do we 
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¢ see of mind and its mighty workings? Her 
and there solitary minds burst their cerements 
and glimmer like summer flies amid the dust and 
dim distance of the past ; but slow moving cen- 
turies revolve in the intervals, and the really 
great minds of the world from the beginning till 
now might almost be counted on one’s fingers. 
Strike from the scroll of fame the mere butchers 
of men, the honorable ruffians, the titled and 
decorated scoundrels of history, and retain but 
the names of the wise and virtuous, and a beg- 
garly account truly is presented. Where are 
the teeming millions of the ancient east that 
once swarmed along the banks of the Ev- 
phrates? Where the myriads that once trod the 
valley of the Nile? and what traces of intelli- 
gent thoughtfulness have they left behind them ? 
A melancholy thing it is to think of, that the 
amount of mind developed in any one age and 
nation hitherto, has been but as a fragment or a 
spark. Some mighty superincumbent pressure 
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ment or neglect has smothered or consumed it 
It is not to be believed that God has made the 
great mass of men so mindless as they appeal 
to be. It is not credible that he who has s0 
profusely garnished nature in all her depart- 
ments, sprinkling even the wilderness with 
flowers, and lining the caves of ocean with 
¢ gems, should have so scantily furnished men 
with the intellectual endowments that belong 
to their rank in the scale of being. It is no! 
credible that he scatters great minds centuries 
apart, and creates the millions between with 
mere shells and feelers—with just wit enough 
to catch their food and eat it and die. it 18 
agreeable to what we know of the Deity to believe 
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has kept it down, or some internal derange- | 
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that he delights to create mind. It is the only 
thing in the universe that is like him ; the only 
thing with which he can commune and hold 
fellowship. It is reasonable to suppose that in 
the great family of man there is originally 
nearly or quite as much mental equality and 
conformity as in any family of p!ants, or flowers, 
or animals—that there is mind enough, if right- 
ly fostered and fairly developed, to make this 
an intellectual, instead of a sensual, world— 
enough, it brought out, to create a visible and 
impassable chasm between man and the 
cattle that browse at his feet, and to link 
him with the angels, than whom God has 
made him but a little lower. There is 
perhaps at any one instant mind enough 
in this nation, could it be made to take 
wing and move upward to its sphere, to eclipse 
all the mind that has shone out since the fall— 
enough to traverse in groups and measure the 
mighty space where Newton walked in solitary 
grandeur, or strike the deep organ tone of Mil- 
ton, or echo the sweet strains of Cowper from a 
thousand American cottages. 

We may with profit reflect upon some of the 
causes which have contributed, and are yet 
contributing, to the waste of intellect, of which 
we have been speaking. Among these we may 
reckon the influence of FALSE RELIGIONS, 

Man is, by the constitution of his nature, a 
religious creature. He is incomplete without 
some system of religious faith. Just as the 
human eye, though perfect in organization and 
finish, is a useless instrument without the light. 
Itwas made for the light and the light for it, 
and either without the other is useless. So of 
the human mind. It was made for religion, and 
cannot develope its powers without it. As the 
wild flower of the desert droops and shrinks 
till the pattering rain-drops revive it, and re- 
fuses to yield its fragrance or unfold its delicate 
beauties till the warmth and light of the sun 
have wooed it, so shrinks and withers the hu- 
man spirit if not surrounded and breathed upon 
by a purified spiritual atmosphere, if not stimu- 
lated and quickened by a holy religion. « What 
institutions,” inquired the Japanese Emperor of 
a European, * what institutions have you in 
Europe for making poets?” * Sire,” replied the 
latter, “we have a beautiful heaven and a 
beautiful earth, and a holy religion.” The mind 
may be compared to a musical instrument. The 
harp is a reservoir of musical capabilities, but 
what character of music it shall discourse de- 
pends upon the skill and airiness of the fingers 
that shall touch its chords. The best instru- 
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ment may stand untouched and mute till dust and 
cobwebs have covered it. Or in an unpractised 
hand it shall yield only grating discords, instead 
of those graceful and glorious utterances that 
raise the soul to heaven. And that grand har- 
monicon, the human mind, discovers all its 
powers and reveals all its harmonies only to the 
touches of the divine and master hand that 
made it. The influence of religion upon it is 
as the movement of the finger of God and the 
breath of angels, and then it speaks in all 
the dialects of melody like the deep toned or- 
gan, or in melting Eolian strains, or as the 
chiming of silver bells. 

Need we wonder then that such deplorable 
and wide wastes are seen in the history of the 
human intellect, when a true and holy religion 
has had so little to do with the development and 
enlargement of its powers; and not only so, 
but when we consider that in all climes and 
ages false and debasing religious systems have 
encrusted and cramped it? For just as certainly 
as that a true religion expands and ennobles 
mind, does a false one contract and debase it. 
It is like the enclosure of the shell-fish, circum- 
scribing and determining the figure and dimen- 
sions of the creature it encases. Bandaged, 
blinded, entombed alive in childish forms, in 
stupid ceremonials, in dead and damning dog- 
mas, how could it be otherwise than that whole 
generations and races should pass a miserable 
or a torpid existence, and depart leaving no 
gleam of light behind them? O had the sun of 
righteousness but shined upon and into that 
mass of inert and dormant mind, how different 
had been the history of man at this day. 

Bad government, as well as false religion, 
has operated always and everywhere to the ex- 
tinguishment or degradation of intellect. What 
does a despotic and corrupt government want of 
mind? What possible use can it have for 
thinking men! It wants people who can pay 
taxes, or do the drudge work and fighting of 
their masters ; but for enlightened, elevated in- 
tellect, there is no conceivable use. Nay, might 
not such intellect become troublesome, if not 
positively pestiferous? Is it not indeed likely 
that a people without souls would as well an- 
swer all the ends of a bad government as a peo- 
ple with souls? Who wishes his ox had a 
soul, when all we want of him is his labor first 
and his meat afterwards? Upon considerations 
quite philosophical, therefore, we may perceive, 
that not finding their interest in any such com- 
modity as intellect, the corrupt rulers of the 
world have neglected its cultivation; nay, that 
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finding that a single mind had sometimes dis- 
turbed whole rookeries of royal cormorants, 
they had deemed it prudent and best to prohi- 
bit its growth altogether. Thus has maa in all 
ages and in almost every country, been made in 
a greater or jess degree a slave or a machine. 

The influence of almost every political institu- 

tion has been to make man abject in mind, fear- 
ful, servile, a contributor of his toil, sweat and 
blood to governments which never dreamed of 
the general weal as their only legitimate end. 
On the immense majority of men thus wronged 
and enslaved, the consciousness of their own 
nature has not yet dawned, and the doctrine 
that each has a mind worth more than a mate- 
rial world, and framed to grow for ever by a 
self-forming, self-directing energy, is still a 
inystery or a secret. Ah, my friends, the cost 
of misgovernment has never yet been accurately 
reckoned, and never can be. Its chief expense 
has been not in the waste of material treasures 
of silver and gold, not in the saturation of the 
earth with the life-blood of slaughtered millions, 
but in its sacrilegious violences upon the human 
soul, in its annihilation of the temporal life of 
the mind of man, in its degradation of the glori- 
ous and God-breathed human intellect. While 
we mourn over the dark picture, let us hope for 
better things under the benignant influence of 
our civil institutions, which, thanks to Provi- 
dence, are liberal enough to suffer mind to grow, 
and be all that God intended it should be in this 
lower world. And let us learn to place a high 
value upon it. Next to true virtue, the richest 
of all national blessings, and the highest, 
brightest glory of a state, is a thinking, intelli- 
gent people. Men, not battlements and cloud- 
capt towers, or navies or serried hosts, are our 
best defence against aggression, our most forci- 
ble and readily acknowledged claim to the 
friendship and admiration of mankind. In esti- 
mating the wealth, resources, and glory of this 
country, let us not imagine that it consists in 


such paltry things as great crops, heavy ex- ‘ 


ports, the inflowing of the gold and silver of the 
world, the number and discipline of our troops, 
but in those great and enlightened minds, those 
ever fresh and fragrant fames which history 
loves to garner up in her bosom and travel down 
with to distant posterity. 

But these remarks may be rendered more di- 
rectly practical by noticing influences now 
operative and among ourselves upon the growth 
of mind. What shall we think of the current 
literature, and the prodigious circulation it has 
acquired among ail classes of society ? 
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It is a perfect wonder the rate at which the 
press works, and the omnivorous public stanj 


around it, like Oliver Twist, asking for more, 
so clamorously that even steam-power is be. 


ginning to lag behind the demand. Besides | 


issuing all that our own writers can furnish, 


Europe is laid under contribution, and before ' 
the sheets of a London publication have had | 


time to dry it is hawked in our streets in tempt- 
ing attractiveness of form and embellishment, 
and offered at a price so low that every one can, 
and almost every one does, purchase. 
of the demand regulating the supply, the supply 


Instead ° 


regulates the demand : and the appetite, instead | 


of being satiated, is rendered more voracious, 


The very loafer hesitates which to buy, bread 


or a newspaper. 


There certainly never wasa | 


time or a country in which reading became so ° 


universal. 


What then are we coming to? Is ° 


it an intellectual millenium we have begun? |t » 
certainly is a time of unwonted mental activity, 
and so far as the literary phenomena we are > 


referring to indicate the general persuasion that 
the mind as well as the body needs, and is en- 
titled to, some consideration, we are certainly 
glad. 
of the mind are recognized among our daily and 
most urgent cravings. 


It is something gained when the wants | 


At the same time every- 


body must see that a very large proportion of | 
what the press is now offering as mental ali , 


ment is totally unfit for such a purpose. The 


Scripture speaks of the wild ass’s colt as snuf- 
ing up the east wind, upon which some one has _ 
ventured the highly probable opinion that he 
must snuff a considerable time before he gets » 
fat. We think very little better of the nourish- 


ing qualities of our current literature, and are 
by no means sanguine that healthy, vigorous 
mind will be its product. Mental dissipation is 
the true term by which to describe the multifa- 
rious and frivolous exertions of the mind at the 
present time. It is am amusement, a pastime, 
and not a serious business we are engaged in. 
We are recreating our minds, not tasking them 
to a high endeavor for improvement. We are 
in quest of excitement, not strength and clear- 
ness ; and one excitement naturally begets the 
necessity for another} and we tap and tipple at 
every new production, hoping to find it a little 
stronger and more racy than the last. Thus 
the relish for wholesome and nourishing food 's 
destroyed, and the mind perishes at last through 
shear vacuity and starvation. 

Many sober-minded persons object wholly to 
fictitious writings as tending only to mental im- 
becility and moral depravation. 
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arenot agreed. If we were, we see not how we 
could defend Scripture itself. ‘The most power- 
ful sermon recorded in the Old Testament, and 
the most beautiful in the New, are fictitious. We 
refer to the sermon of Nathan to David in the 
one case, and to the parable of the Prodigal Son 
inthe other. Indeed, this species of literature, 
this mode of inculeation, by its powerful influ- 
ence for good or evil, has proved its own special 
adaptation to our mental constitution, and 
evinced its undoubted claim to rank prominently 
among the means of mental and moral culture. 
The conditions and restrictions which should 
attend its employment we attempt not now to 
specify. But it is important to observe that 
there are conditions and restrictions, and 
that they are generally violated and disregarded 
most injuriously to the popular mind, by those 
who are flooding the country with novels. 
Many reasons might be assigned for this opi- 
nion. In the first place the works themselves 
are, in a vast majority of cases, unfit for circu- 
lation. As productions of genius they are stale, 
flat and unprofitable; as oracles of wisdom, 
dumb as Hindoo Gods ; as models of style, false 
and feeble; as works of taste, tawdry and un- 
graceful ; if we leave them only their merit, 
what will be their praise? And then they are 
read almost exclusively by the young, by pre- 
cisely those who are most susceptible of all the 
bad impressions, and least capable of the good, 
. if any of the latter were intended to be made. 
p With minds unformed, principles not establish- 
S ed, tastes uncultivated, and passions untamed, 
s they read without discrimination or selectiun, 
and therefore read not only without improve- 
ment, but with inevitable mental and moral 
damage. Noris it a small evil that this species of 
literature is supplanting in fact the influence and 
existence of that elementary instruction which 
is the foundation of all healthful and useful 
knowledge. The novel finds its way into the 
satchel and the desk of the school miss and 
school boy, and many a stolen glance glides 
from the dull grammar to the lively tale. The 
latter is remembered, the former forgotten ; and 
long before the pupil can apply a rule in gram- 
mar or arithmetic, or give a tolerable notion of 
the geography of his State, he can recite, trip- 
pingly on the tongue, tomes of romance. The 
Wise man has said that a living dog is better 
than a dead lion. With all becoming respect 
for most of our living novelists, we think a dead 
Dilworth better than them all in the education 
of youthful mind. 
There is a profuse waste of intellect in ad- 
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dictedness to low pursuits. The pursuit of 
wealth, for instance, certainly one of those most 
incompatible with mental culture, may be men- 
tioned, because so common among our own 
countrymen. This is undoubtedly, as some one 
has observed, the golden age, and the image of 
our idolatry is a golden image. If there be any 
truth in the doctrine that the mind assimilates 
itself to whatever it long and lovingly contem- 
plates, what wonder if many among us in the 
end turn out to be golden calves with souls ut- 
terly materialized and stone dead. No man can 
serve two masters, especially if one of them is 
the stern and exclusive mammon. We have 
heard, when children, of men who had sold 
their souls for gold to the spirit of evil. It is 
substantially true that every wealth-hunter parts 
with his soul, sells his intellect, in the very 
act of inordinately seeking to be rich. This 
is the inevitable condition of success, and hence 
Bunyan in his inimitable Pilgrims’ Progress has 
represented his muck-rake as incapable of look- 
ing any other way than downward, and as un- 
willing to sell his rake though offered in ex 
change for it a celestial crown. Not only does 
the love and pursuit of riches choke the mind 
and dwarf it, but the disease itself is hopelessly 
beyond remedy. We often see men after they 
have spent half a life-time at the plough, the 
anvil, or the bench, drop the implements of 
their craft to run the race of greatness; but 
rarely, if ever, does this happen in the case of a 
worshipper of riches. 

There is a vast waste of mind in the political 
competitions to which we are continually sub- 
ject in this country. The idea that political in- 
fluence and distinction are important enough to 
justify and invite their ardent pursuit, has taken 
possession of multitudes of young and promis- 
ing minds, and gives infinite excitement to po- 
litical ambition. It turns the active talent of 
the country to public station as the supreme 
good, and makes it restless, intriguing, and un- 
principled. It calls out hosts of selfish competi- 
tors for comparatively few places, and encour- 
ages a bold, unblushing pursuit of personal 
elevation, which a just moral sense and self- 
respect in the community would frown upon 
and cover with shame. The mischievous pow- 
er of political ambition is multiplied a hundred 
fold by the modern doctrine, unblushingly 
avowed and acted upon by all parties, that to 
the victors belong the spoils; in other words, 
that the offices and honors of the country are 
legitimately for the behoof and compensation 
of those who most zealously serve and slavish- 
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ly worship the reigning power. A foreign 
power let loose upon our shores would do us 
infinitely less mischief than this doctrine. That 
might ravage our cities and burn our villages ; 
this corrupts our hearts, debases our intellect, 
and destroys our self-respect. That might at- 
tack and defeat us, and drive us from the sea- 
board to the mountains and the wilderness, but 
we should still retain the proud consciousness 
that we were freemen. This is an enemy éat- 
ing the core of our heart, withering all honest 
principle, all manly sensibility, all high-minded- 
ness and conscious freedom. This is a trafficker 
in the souls and consciences of free-born men, 
buying them like dumb-driven cattle, or brand- 
ing them like slaves and convicts, while honest 
men looking on blush to think they are the 
countrymen of Hancock, Adams and Washing- 
ton. The hordes of mercenary Hessians whose 
bones now bleach on the battle-field of Trenton, 
were bought by George III. at the rate of 


fifteen pounds a head, and yet think it not 


strange if those same Hessians shall rise up in 
the judgment from their mouldy beds against 
the hireling bands of corrupt office-holders and 
seekers who fester around the shambles of: ex- 
ecutive patronage. We have referred to this 
subject chiefly for the sake of young men who 
are not yet hopelessly involved in political life. 

Lastly, there is a sad waste of mind resulting 
from the hurry of imperfectly educated persons 
to appear before the public as writers or as pro- 
fessional men. Hours and weeks which are 
now wasted in injudicious reading, or in prema- 
ture attempts at authorship, if spent in a well- 
directed course of study, and in the acquisition 
of mental furniture, would at Jeast qualify them 
to become ornamental and intellectually rich 
members of society ; and be respectable if not 
distinguished. Instead of this, most young men 
of a little reading imagine they have fathomless 
wells of literature and poetry gushing up within 
them, and they continue to think so even after 
the bucket they have sent down for it returns 
hundreds of times empty. And this hastening 
to be what we are not, and are not prepared to 
to be, runs through all classes, and seems to be 
a disease of the times. The young theological 
student is weary with the tedious length of his 
preparatory course, and hurries into the arduous 
and responsible labors of the ministry, long be- 
fore he is ready to assume them, and having 
assumed them, finds little leisure, and perhaps 
as little inclination to inform and discipline his 
mind, and atone in some degree for the deficien- 
cies in his education. Others are panting for 
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the day when they shall figure in the legal ot | 


the medical profession, satisfied if they can pass 


without disgrace a nominal examination, and | 


bave permission to hang out their sign ; this 
done, they will be content to be sciolists and 


ignoramuses all their days. Consequently the | 
liberal or learned professions, as we have been | 
wont to call them, are filled with very unleamed | 


men, with men who have entered them not {rom 


love to science, but for the sake of lucre or re. ' 


putation. There are, it is true, many honor. 


ble exceptions in all the professions; but stil! | 


the force of our conclusion is unabated. 


We conclude these somewhat desultory illus. | 
trations of a vital theme with a word of persua- ‘ 


sion to those who have accompanied us. be 
entreated, patient reader, to rouse yourself from 
mental slumber, and educate the immortal mind 
God has planted in your bosom. Soffer not 
that god-like thing tc pine, and waste away, 
and die within you for lack of necessary care 
and culture. 
than the wants of the mind—any other abuse 
rather than that which contracts and debases 
this. Remember, the most priceless property 
you can have and hold is your mind, and that 
every improvement you can make in it will last 
for ever. It will live when earth melts and 


passes away, immortal amid the ashes of the } 
universe, standing erect while stars fall and the { 
heavens are on fire. Take care of your mixp! | 
Treat it not as a toy or a trifle, but remember it | 
is the “ divinity stirring within you.” Be not | 
seduced by the cares or pleasures, the business 
or the amusements of this world, from your | 
fidelity to this prime concern of your life. Over | 
all that rich land of promise and hope, lying in | 


your own bosom, with all its silver floods, and 


waving fields, and purple clusters, we call you | 
to become cultivators and overseers, as ye are | 


also lord-like proprietors. Let others scramble 


for this world’s pelf and perishing vanities, | 


search ye for mental and moral excellences. 


Put the body off, if need be, with the hardest , 


fare and the coarsest raiment, but spurn a less 
possession than kingdom, crown, and sceptre 


for the mind, Regard the outer man as thy } 
shadow, the inner man as thyself; and while | 


worldlings and sensualists fish for pearls in 


stagnant mud-pools, cast thou into the clear | 
crystal depths of a soul that has been refined, | 
illumined, elevated by prayer, pains-taking, and 


a divine blessing, tili its bosom has become 
studded with stars, and its untroubled surface is 
a serene picture and panorama of the glories 0! 
Yon. 
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THE EGLANTINE. 


BY E. G. WHEELER, M. D., NEW YORK. 


(SEE ENGRAVING.) 


Tuis is an elegant shrub, growing in almost 
all parts of the United States and throughout 
Great Britain. It seems naturally to prefer a 
dry, sandy or rocky situation, rising to the 
height of about five feet; but when cultivated 
and set in a rich soil, it mounts upward twenty 
feet or more ; its flowers are very much multi- 
plied and enlarged, and it becomes a splendid 
acquisition to ornamental grounds,—and let me 
possess either the humble cot or the kingly 
palace, 

“Tis sides I'll plant with dew-sweet eglantine.” 
It is not in summer only that it is beautiful. 
Its rich, scarlet fruit remains on the bush during 
the winter, and I have sometimes thought that 
it was as valuable an ornament then as at any 


b other season. 


It is the Rosa rubiginosa of Eaton. Rosa is 


taken from the Celtic rhos or rhudd (red), in al- 


lusion to the prevailing color of this genus of 
flowers. Its specific name, rubiginosa (rusty), is 
given to it on account of the rusty appearance 
of the under side of the leaves. Its common 
names are wild briar rose, sweet briar, eglan- 
tine, hep or hip tree, &e. 

It is of the eleventh class, Icosandria—order 
12, Polygynia—Germs ovate—petals, 5, heart 
form, tapering to the base—peduncles and peti- 
oles glandular, hispid—petioles with small 
prickles—stem giabrous ; thorns scattered, slen- 


der, hooked at the end—leaves alternate—leafets 


opposite, with a terminal one, from 5 to 7— 


: Ovate, serrate, sub-glandular beneath—flowers 


in clusters of from 3 to 7, at the termination of 


> the branchlets. 


From some allusions made by poets of former 


) times, it is supposed that it was once thought 


to possess important remedial virtues. Dryden 


? says :— 


“ And the fresh eglantine exhaled a breath, 
Whose odors were of power to raise from 
death.” 

Dr. Coxie, of Philadelphia, suggests the idea 
that the stiff hairs that surround the seed might 
be used instead of the cowhage, and to answer 
the same purpose. The fruit is called heps or 
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hips, and the pulpy portion of it contains 
saccharine matter and citric acid, and makes a 
very pleasant conserve. 

The eglantine has ever been considered the 
poet's flower. Poetry is its sentiment. Its 
flowers themselves are exquisitely delicate and 
sweet-scented, but the leaves are still more fra- 
grant, and perfume the breeze of « dewy morn” 
and “balmy eve” for several yards around. Its 
odor is much stronger when the leaves are 
moistened with dew than at any other time; 
hence it is frequently associated with whatever 
is gentle and kind, and is sometimes made use 
of as an emblem of peace. Wordsworth makes 
it answer the swollen, threatening waterfall in 
the following manner :— 


“ Ah! * * * blame me not; 
Why should we dwell in strife ? 
We who in this sequestered spot 
Once lived a happy life! 
You stirred me on my rocky bed— 
What pleasure through my veins you spread! 
The summer long. from day to day, 
My leaves you freshened and bedewed ; 
Nor was it common gratitude 
That did your cares repay. 


When Spring came on with bud and bell, 
Among these rocks did I 
Before you hang my wreaths, to tell 
That gentle days were nigh! 
And in the sultry summer hours, 
I sheltered you with leaves and flowers ; 
And in my leaves—now shed and gone, 
The linnet lodged, and for us two 
Chanted his pretty songs, when you 
Had little voice or none. 


But now proud thoughts are in your breast— 
What grief is mine you see. 

Ah! would you think, even now how blest 
Together we might be! 

Though of both leaf and flower bereft, 

Some ornaments to me are left— 
Rich store of scarlet hips is mine, 

With which I, in my humble way, 

Would deck you many a winter's cay, 
A happy Eglantine!” 





























REVOLUTIONARY 


Tue actors in the great Revolution which freed 
the American colonies from the British crown, 
have almost all passed away, and the few that 
remain are following with rapid pace. In a 
very short time no living witness of that event- 
ful struggle will stand among us to animate 
our patriotism, to “ shoulder the crutch and 
show how fields were won,” or to remind us of 
the sacrifices and sufferings with which our 
political inheritance was gained. 

In their absence it would be well if our his- 
torical reminiscences were more ample and 
more securely laid up, of those minute details 
which reveal the pervading spirit of a people 
struggling to be free, more perfectly, perhaps, 
than those great events which are commonly 
seized upon by the grave historian. A history 
which should take us into the cabins and the 
hearts of the humblest of the people, as well as 
into the tents of generals and the council board 
of statesmen, which should reveal to us the 
beatings of the common heart in its country’s 
cause, and show us how sober matrons, blush- 
ing maidens, and even the children of the na- 
tion gave their earliest thoughts and prayers for 
that country’s salvation; such a history would 
be the one we want. But that is beyond our 
reach and our hopes. Still, something has been 
done toward garnering up a treasury of revolu- 
tionary incident which may hereafter be drawn 
upon for the illustration and embellishment of 
our national history. 

No State in the Union is richer in patriotic 
recollections than the State of New Jersey. For 
several years it was the theatre of the revolu- 
tionary war, and in that struggle her losses both 
of men and property were greater than that of 
any other State, in proportion to the population 
and wealth. When Gen. Washington was re- 
treating through the Jerseys, almost forsaken, 
her militia were at all times obedient to his 
orders, and for a considerable time composed 
the strength of his army. There is hardly a 
town in the State, that lay in the progress of 
the British army, that was not signalized by 
some enterprise or exploit. The military ser- 
vices performed by the soldiers of New Jersey, 
and the sufferings of the people during the revo- 
lutionary war, entitle her to the admiration and 
warm gratitude of her sister States; and by her 
sacrifices of blood and treasure in resisting op- 
pression, she placed herself in the foremost rank 
among those who struggled for American free- 
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dom. The fields of Trenton, of Monmouth, of } Life of Washington, has recorded with feeling 


REMINISCENCES. 


Princeton, like the plains of Marathon or the 
pass of Thermopyle, will never be mentione 
without stirring all the latent patriotism of the 
American bosom. 

The instances of female patriotism and deep 
devotion in New Jersey were numerous anj | 
striking ; nay, it was universal, and the {inal 
success of the struggle was very much owing | 
to this fact. They infused the love of country 
and the spirit of patriotic enthusiasm into the 
breasts of their lovers, brothers, husbands and 
sons; they shamed away lukewarmness and 
apathy, and not unfrequently gave examples of 
heroic endurance and personal courage, worthy 
of Sparta herself. Thus, in the spring of 1777, 
@ young woman passing a forsaken house in 
Woodbridge, saw through the window an in- 
toxicated Hessian soldier who had straggled 
from his party. There being no man within a 
mile of the town, she went home, dressed in 
man’s apparel, and armed with an old firelock, 
returned to the house, entered it and took the 
Hessian prisoner, whom she soon stripped of 
his arms and was leading him off, when she | 
fell in with the patrol guard of a New Jersey 
regiment stationed near Woodbridge, to whom 
she delivered her prisoner. Such was the he- 
roic temper of the time, so pervading the spirit 
of lofty, self-sacrificing patriotism: And what 
could stand before it? No wonder that the 
most distinguished British statesman of that age 
declared in Parliament that no amount of mili- | 
tary force sent to America could possibly sub- 
due it. A fire was kindled that could never be | 
extinguished, a spirit of freedom was aroused | 
that all the artillery of England could not int- | 
midate. The villages and cities of the colonies 
might be burned, their little army annihilated, 
their crops destroyed, and their commerce cut | 
off, but all this availed nothing towards the sub- 
jugation of a people whose men were crossing 
ice-bound rivers barefoot in pursuit of the ene- | 
mies of freedom, and whose virgin daughters , 
were leading Hessian mercenaries captive to 
American quarters. 

After the war was over the same warm | 
hearted patriotism continued to display itself; 
an affecting and striking instance of which o- 
curred at Trenton when Gen. Washington 
reached that city on his way to New York, | 
then the seat of government, to enter upon the — 
duties of the Presidency, to which he had just 
been chosen. The venerable Marshall, in his 
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the reception at Trenton, and quite recently 
some additional and interesting particulars of 
the event have been furnished by a Trenton 
family. In addition to the usual demonstrations 
of respect and attachment which were giv- 
en by the discharge of cannon, by military 
corps, and by private persons of distinction, the 
gentler sex prepared in their own taste a tribute 
of applause indicative of the grateful recollec- 
tion in which they held their deliverance twelve 
years before from a formidable enemy. On the 
bridge over the creek which passes through the 
town, was erected a triumphal arch, highly or- 
namented with laurels and flowers, and sup- 
ported by thirteen pillars, each entwine. with 
wreaths of evergreen. On the front arch was 
inscribed in large gilt letters. 


THE DEFENDER OF THE MOTHERS 
WILL BE THE 
PROTECTOR OF THE DAUGHTERS. 


On the centre of the arch above the inscrip- 


: tion, was a dome or cupola of flowers and 
| evergreens encircling the dates of two memora- 
; ble events which were peculiarly interesting to 
§ New Jersey. The first was the battle of Tren- 


ton, and the second the bold and judicious 
stand made by the American troops at the same 


creek, by which the progress of the British ; 


army was arrested on the evening preceding the 
battle of Princeton. 

At this place he was met by a party of ma- 
trons, leading their danghters dressed in white, 
who carried baskets of flowers in their hands, 
and sang, with exquisite sweetness, an ode of 


) two stanzas, prepared for the occasion. The 


ode was as follows: 


Welcome, mighty chief, once more, 
Welcome to this grateful shore ; 
Now no mercenary foe, 

Aims again the fatal blow, 

Aims at Tues the fatal blow, 
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Virgins fair and matrons grave, 
‘hose thy conquering arms did save, 
Build for thee triumphal bowers ; 
Sirew, ye fair, his way with flowers, 
Sirew your Hero’s way with flowers. 


And at the last line the flowers were strewed 
before him. On passing the arch, as the choir 
began the song, the general turned his horse’s 
head towards them, took off hs hat and listened, 
it is said, with the deepest emotion. It was in 
reference to this reception, that the following 
characteristic nole was written by the great 
patr.ot. 


“ General WashIncTon cannot leave this 
place without expressing his acknowledgment 
to the matrons and young ladies who received 
him in so novel and gratefu) a manner at the 
triumphal arch in Trenton, and for the exquisite 
sensation he expereneced in that affecting mo- 
ment. The astonishing contrast between his 
former and actual situation at the same spot, 
the elegant taste with which it was adorned for 
the present occasion, and the innocent appear- 
ance of the whate-rcbed choir who met him with 
the gratulatory song, have made such impres- 
sions upon his remembrance, as he assures them 
will never Le eflaced. 

Trenton, April 21st, 1789.” 


The original of this note is now in the family 
of the late Chief-justice Ewing as a sacred relic, 


and is preserved with religious care. It is only 
lately that it has been made public through the 
Trenton State Gazette, to whose editor we ten- 
der our thanks for his interesting contribution. 
A recent visit to some of the spots in New 
Jersey consecrated by revolutionary remembran- 
ces, has re-awakened our interest, as well as 
inspired our belief that even yet important mat- 
ters of fact, touching “ the times that tried men’s 
souls,” might be snatched from the current of 
tradition and embodied in the records of history, 
which otherwise must be swept away on the 


$ ever-flowing tide of time. 
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THE BOW IN THE CLOUD. 


POETRY BY F. C. WOODWORTH. MUSIC BY PEDRO A. ANDREU. 


MODERATO. Con Anima. 
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The God of all Glory 





















































SECOND VBRSE. 


'Tis thus, while the storms of affliction impend, 

A bow in the clond seems to smile as a friend, 
Dispelling the sorrow and gloom. 

Bright emblem of mercy, undying and free! 

Beam on, and in |/fe’s latest eve may I see 
Thy form in the cloud o’er the tomb. 
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THE PARLOR TABLE. 


We made but a beginning last month, of the 
reviews of our table, and we find more upon it 
now than when we began. 


The Life of Swmmerfield, by Holland, with an 
introductory letter by James Montgomery, has 
reached the sixth edition, which has recently 
been published by the editor of this Maga- 
zine. The name of this young man is fami- 
liarly dear to tens of thousands, and the sweet- 
ness of his seraphic spirit lingers in the memo- 
ry of many as the recollections of a visit from a 
dweller in a better land. Not like a comet, but 
like the morning star, he shone fora brief sea- 
son above the horizon, then melted away “ into 
the bright light of Heaven,” and left behind him 
a memory fragrant and precious. The volume is 
embellished with a striking portrait. 

Lady Colquhoun’s treatise on “The World’s 
Religion as contrasted with Genuine Christian- 
ity,” is a little volume which we commend to all 
“lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God.” 
It is not a gloomy book to repel the young; it 
admits the joys that spring from earthly foun- 
tains, but points to the higher, holier and sweeter 
pleasures at God’s right hand, and that bloom all 
along the banks of the river of the water of life, 
as it flows through the wilderness of the world. 

In our young days we often read Fox’s Book 
of Martyrs, and studied the terrible pictures that, 
more eloquently than the text, proclaimed the 
sufferings of those men of God. But the taste 
of the present day has called for a new dress 
for these scenes, and the graphic pen of Char- 
lotte Elizabeth has clothed them afresh. Her 
volumes of English Martyrology are now the 
books for the times; children should read them, 
and early learn the spirit of the Papacy, just 
what it ever was, bloody and merciless, 


Who has not read Campbell's Gertrude of Wy- 
oming? But thousands who have read it, and 
been melted with its magic power, have never 
read a word of the history of the valley and the 
people that gave the poet his theme. W. L. 
Stone, Esq., has gathered the veritable facts that 
clothe the valley with classic interest, and in 
one of the choicest volumes of the season, has 
presented these facts to the public. We love 
the poet, we thank the historian. The poem and 
the history are in the same covers, and each 
adds charms to the other, that apart they lack. 
Thanks to any man who does justice to the poor 
Indian, though gone where the praise, as the cen- 
sure, of men is lost upon him. We are glad to 
see that the ladies “on Susquehannah’s side,” 
are yearly celebrating the events that have given 


¥ emer 


OLE 


; such melancholy interest to the “Fair W 
ming,” and in this connection we are tempted to 
place on our pages one of the prettiest thins / 
that we have seen from the pen of one of tie 

most remarkable men of the age. The Ladios | 

of Wyoming invited the Hon. Joun Qujiycy 

Apams to address them on the occasion of the ‘ 

Wyoming Massacre Anniversary, and the follow. | 

ing is his characteristic letter of reply : 


Mrs. Saran H. Butver, President of the Ladies’ | 
Brenig g al Association, Wilkesharr | 


yo. , 


Washington, 18th May, 1844. 

Honored Lady: \ have received with deep and 
grateful emotions your letter of the 4th instant, | 
inviting me, on the part of the Ladies’ Wyoming | 
Monumental Association, to attend the anniver. | 
sary celebration of the massacre at that place, on 
the 3d of July, 1778, one of the ever memorable 
events of the war for Independence.  Besicles 
the profound interest which the melancholy 
glory of that day has stamped on the memory o/ 
every American heart of age to have received its 
first impression when it occurred, your letter 
presents other motives not less urgent to the im- 
pulses of filial affection and cherished friendship, 
in its gracious allusions to both my parents, and 
to their participation in many of the great trans. 
actions in which it was their destiny to live, and 
in the attractive promise which it holds out o/ 
an opportunity to meet once more a cordially 
venerated friend, in the person of Mr. Charles 
Miner, and of hearing from his lips the deeply 
interesting and authentic details of that historical | 
epoch, which fora series of years he has been so | 
indefatigably treasuring up for the instruction of 
after times. 

Nor are the genial influences of the flowery 
season without their stimulants to visit that 
happy portion of Pennsylvania, where the fasci- 
nating beauties on the surface of the soil, are but 
the index to the mineral riches beneath. My 
imagination can scarcely conceive a more copious 
aggregate of inducements to accept, with more 
than cheerful eagerness, the tender of your con- 
genial hospitality, and to secure for the enjoy- 
ment of my remaining days, the actual vision 0! 
your paradise upon earth, and the charm o! per 
sonal interviews with its amiable inhabitants. — 

But it is yet uncertain whether the session 0! 
Congress will not be protracted beyond the an | 
niversary day, and if it should be, an indispe- 
sable attendance upon public duties will detain 
me here. If it should not, a precarious state 0! 
health, and increasing infirmities, enjoin upo 
me to return, as ily as possible, to the “4 
tirement and repose of my own residence at the 
North. But on the day of the celebration, | will 
be with you in the spirit; I will leave your inv" 
tation as a precious legacy to my children; am | 
on that day, and to the end of my life, I will in 
voke the Father of Mercies, that the lot of tte | 
Ladies of the Wyoming Monumental Assoc! | 
tion, and of all the dwellers in that region, ™2) { 
¢ hereafter be as prosperous and happy as the “ 
? of their commemoration was calamitous 4 


afflictive. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
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